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OUR OPPORTUNITY. 


Here is a letter which in a vague way 
probably expresses the feelings of quite a 
number of our friends: 

fr. Locrs, Mo., April 4—When Grover 
Cleveland presented his message to conzress 
it had the ring of free trade. It was looked 
upon as “a free trade message,” not only by 
us single tax men, but toa great extent by 
the press. And the stand that you and many 
others of the united labor party took I 
thought was bold and commendable, and was 
the most expedient course to pursue cousider- 
jing the then circumstances. But it now seems 
that the issue between the republican party 
and the democratic is of no more importance 
than it has been for man: years, as the svb- 
ject of free trade has been entirely ignored, 
aad the democratic press all over the country 
with but few exceptions are taking pains 10 
declare that the dcmccraiic party does not 
waut free trade and does not advocate free 
trade, but siaply a reciuction of tie tariff. 
And as the “Tiills bili” is clearly, as you inti- 
mated it te be a few weeks ago, 2 measure to 
catch votes, and as that featureis so manifest 
ia it, I think the outlook exceedingly disvour- 
aging. , 

The argument that “if a little i prin 
sich as the. ders cratic party.would heve, is 
beneficiai to America, thea it must follow 
that a great deal more protection, cr a much 
higher tariff, as the republican party would 
have, is preferabie,” catches the ordinary, ig- 
norant mind, and it is nearly impossible to 
such people to perceive tie truth. And that 
is a weighty argument, too, with them. There 
ean be no enthusiasm excited by \ party 
whose congressional record will be a defeated 
tariff reduction bill, and that a bill so timid 
that it leaves the most powerful trusts un- 
iouckzed and oniy reduces a few duties and 
abolishes a few others. There can be no icy- 
ous enthusiasm manifested by any one unless 
there be a reel cause, afecling of love and 
devotedness for some truth, some principle. 

And it is undoubtedly enthusiasm that car- 
vies i2e common mind. 1 confess that I can- 
not say one word in favor of the democratic 
party’s policy, though I can say a great many 
against the poiicy of the republican party. 
Iwill not vote or attempt to induce others 
to vote for Grover Cleveland, nur will I vote 
for James G. Blaine, who I believe will be the 
republican candidate. 

And whether tickets are priated or not, 
whether a national single tax -purty is estab- 
lished or not, I am inclined to think that I can 
vote only for some one that represents our 
idess, viz.: That the land is God's, and we, his 
children, are aii entitled to the use of it; that 
the only expedient way of insurieg to every 
human being his full earnirgsis by a single 
taxon land values. It scems to me that 
upbion of the single tax men with the MeGivnn 
element, if such a thing were possible witheut 
compromisiug the principle of absolute free 
trade that is embodicd in the Syracuse plat- 
form, would be advisable.. And if that were 
impossible, I would be in favor of a true single 
tax party without our “protectionist” friends, 
for I believe that it would excite very much 
the 
democratic party can ever excite. 

Do you think it possible or expedient, con- 
sidering the turn affairs have taken, to male 
& move in this direction? 

. ALEXANDER. 


_ In the sense of openly declaring for free 

trade, Mr. Cieveland’s message was not a 
free trade message. Or the contrary, he 
made in it an evident effurt to avoid being 
classed as a free trader, and all that he 
proposed was a mere modification of some 
of the protective features of cur tariff. 
But it did, as our correspondent says, have 
“the ring of free trade,” inasmuch as its 
arguments for tariff reduciion were reully 
anti-protection arguments, ond if carried 
to their logical conclusions would condemn 
the wile protective system, As I said, 
in commeuting cn tie message the day 
alter it was d-livered: 

Mr. Cleveland endeavors to avoid the 
stigma of free trade, and much of his argu- 
ment is illogical and confused. But it is, 
nevertheless, an argument for free trade and 
against protection. He has recognized the 
inevitable issue that is before the courtry 
and bas not shirked it. He has come to the 
point where the roads fork, and thouch he 
betrays a natural desire to postpone the cer- 
tain split in his party, he has at ieast set his 
face in the direction that leads to freedom. 

There is nothing to indicate that “fr. 
Cleveland has, since that message was 
written, gone back one iota. On the con- 
trary, there is every evidence that he has 
resisted the tremendous pressure that has 
been put upon him-by the politicians of his 
own party who fear the tariff issue, and is 
more, instead of less, determined to stake 
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his political fortunes and those of his party 
on tnat issue. 

And the discussion that Mr. Cleveland’s 
message onened has gone on increasing 
in the most gratifying way. The republi- 
can papers that denounced him as a free 
trader 2s soon as his message was printed 
are denouncing him as a free trader more 
violently now. If the den:ocratic papers 
are still declaring that the democratic 
varty does nof advocate free trade, and 
only wants to reform protection, not abo!- 
ish it, those of them at least that follov- 
the banners of thle democratic administra- 
tion are devoting their columns to most 
effective attecks upon protection, and are, 
in spite of their own disevowals, educating 
themselves and their readers in the direc- 
tion of free trade. _ 

As for the Mills bill, it is indeed a poor 
and inconsequential measure as compared 
with the bill abolishing custom houses 
which it is our ultimate aim some day to 
have passed by the congress of the United 
States. Considering existing conditions, 
however, it is the best kind of a free trade 
bilL It is not onlv amply sufficient to 
accomplish all thut we can at present nope 
to have accomplished—the opening of the 
light—but it 1s, because of its moderation, 
far better for this purpose than a radical 
bill would be. If it is framed with the art 
of the politician; if its reductions and ex- 
enptions ave been carefully arranged so 
as to give as little opportunity as possible 
for the division of the party vote; if it 
passes respectfully by giant interests 
that have fattened on protection, and only 
strilces at some of the smaller ones, it is 
on these accounts all the better as an en- 
tering wedge. 

So far from there being anything in the 
present attitude of Mr. Cleveland, or of his 
party supporters, or of the press, to make 
us single tax men feel that the hope his 
message gave us was delusive, we have 
every reason to feel the greaiest encour- 
agement. Whatat the time of the mes- 
sage seemed almost too good to hope tor, is 
now 2 certainty—that the line. between 
the two great parties in the coming national 
campaign is to be drawn on the tariff 
question. And this means something that 
Mr. Alexander and those who feel as he 
does do net appreciate—it means that the 
real issue in the presidential campaign is to 
be between protection on the oue side and 
free trade on the cther. 


Qur St. Louis friend is not one of those 
who would run a national. ticket. upon 
state issues; 1:0r,js. hein Javorol advocat- 
ing the single tax without any reference 
to the tariff, at a. time when everyone will 
be thinking and taikiog of the tiriff. He 
sees that the abolition of the tariff is an 
essential part of the single tax programme, « 
and that it is that part of the programme 
which relates to nutional action, and 
which must be fought out in the arena of 
national politics. But he seems to fear 
that for real free traders to give their 
political support to a party or a man who 
proposes only to Jessen protection would 
be to condone protection and to lose the 
strength that the advocacy of a clear and 
consistent principle always gives. He 
seems to think that real free traders could 
better satisfy their consciences and could 
accomplish more in the way of educstion 
by refusing to support those who woud 
only modify the tauiff aad ruuning 
some. sort of a party that should de- 
clare for absolure free tade. In ail this 
I think he is mistaken. To specifically 
answer his questions, I do not think any 
“union of the sinele tax men with the 
McGivnn element without compromising 
the principle of absolute free trade,” 
is possible, since the ignoring of the 
tariff question is the essential point 
in the programme of the “McGlynn 
eement,” and is necessary to their 
making any show with the pretense of 
a combination party that they hope to 
startin Cincinnati next month, Neither 
do I think it would be possible~—nor if it 
were possible would I think it expedient— 
to run a third party onan absolute free 
trade platform, ut this election. If instead 
of having such a party vet to forny it were 
already in the field, and if its organization 
were icn times as strong as any we could 
now hope for, £ would be opposed to its 
{aking any independent part in the con- 
test this year, and should deem it the 
dictate of political policy and of political 
principle that its members should, in the 
coming campaign, support: with all their 
might the candidate of that one of the two 
great parties which represented opposition 
to protection and which the party of pvo- 
tection would exert itself to the utmost to 

defeat. 


Let me give the reasons for my opinions, 
since they may be of use to some of our 
friends who find it hard to give up the idea 
of running an independent party, and vot- 
ing a ticket which shall express their 
ultimate aims. 


Here is a little restaurant on the “A meri- 
can plan,”—the only one for miles. A 
traveler enters and sits down. The waiter 
comes to him, and laconically inquires: 

“Bean soup or pea soup?” 

What will be the use in the traveler re- 
plying, “Turtle soup.” 

If he wil]. have neither bean soup nor pea 
soup, but insists upon having turtle soup 
before eating anything xt all, he will have 
to go hungery until he reaches the next 
restaurant, and even there his chances of 
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getting turtle soup are not likely to be at 
all improved. 

The only thing he could hope for by in- 
sisting on “‘turtle soup or nothing” is that 
if enough others did the same thing the 
restaurant keeper after awhile might be 
induced to keep it. But before determin- 
ing to go hungry for this reason, it would 
be well for our traveler to consider that 
the majority even of those who prefer 
turtle to bean or pea soup would be 
strongly induced to take one of the latter 
rather than gu hunzry. 

Very much hilze the choice of the traveler 
in such a restaurant is the choice of the 
average Amerpican citizen in a presidential 
election. He is not really asked what he ! 
would like to have, but which of two 
things he prefers. Often, indeed, the 
practical question to the thoughtful citi- 
zen is not, which of two men or two 
parties he likes most, but which of the 
two he dislikes least. 

And if he rejects this choice. if he tries 
by his vote to show that he wants neither 
one thing nor the other that is offered him, 
but something quite different, he is certain 
to find, as all experience bus proved, that 
the great majority of voters, even of those 
who would really prefer somethirg quite 
different, wil] riake a choice between what 
is immediately offered them. But the 
position of the single tax voter in the com- 
ing election differs from that of our sup- ; 
positious traveler in this. The choice that 
is offered him as to which of ie great 
parties shall win is not a choice between 
two policies equally distasteful to him, but 
a choice between a policy that is opposed 
to all that be desires to accomplish, and a 
policy that not only goes a little way to- 
ward accomplishing his desires, but will 
make it possible to accomplish more, 


Our American system of government is 
not really a system of popular government 
in any other sense than that the people 
are the repositcries of ultimate political 
power, and that as such the governing 
class, are quick to respond to their will 
whenever they can discern it. But our 
metoods of geiting at the popular will, 
and especially of submitting questions of 
national poticy, are extremely clumsy and 
inefficient. Practically the business of 
government is with us in the hands of 
politicians, and as our elective and repre- 
seniative mathods have the effect of dis- 
couraging statesmanship, these politicians 
as a class are men who have little 
concern for principle, and whose sole 
desire is to parcel out the offices and 
‘share in-ttie profits of the governing Disk” 
ness. These politicians are normally di- 
vided into two great camps or parties, 
and the law of conflict, the law which 
compels the opposition to one party to 
crystallize around another, make ihe par- 
ties who really contend with each other 
forthe power aud emoluments of oftice, 
save in rare contingencies, practically two. 
These parties are, by the necessities im- 
posed by our elective system, great ma- 
chines, requiring for their maintenance 
and efficiency, extensive and elaborate 
organization, much work and large 
amounis of money. Thus they naturally 
fall into the hands of politicians—the men 
who are willing to devote their time and 
and money to working them—the men 
who make a business of this, and who 
expect to find their profit in it. 

And the magic of the possessive case of 
the perscnal pronoun—ihe same tendency 
which disposes a man to be proud and 
boastful of hes country, even though the 
poor disinherited creature may not have 
any right to use a single square inch of 
his country, or to stretch himself out to 
sicep on it, without buying the privilege 
from some of the class who really own 
what he calls his country—binds to parties 
men whose only part in them is to slavistly 


‘voice the ticket their managers present. 


The majority of republicans or democrais 
are such for no etter reason than that by 
some accident they have once taken that 
side. They are disposed to follow their 
party whichever way it may go—to sup- 
port what it proposes and to oppose wit 
| it opposes, because they deem it their 
party. 


Now, whoever considers the nature of 
oarties undcr our system of government, 
wnod the laws of their being, will see how. 
childish it is to proclaim irrevocable hostil- | 
ity against the old parties. because of 
their corruption, and to hope to purify 
government by supplanting them with a 
‘party of purity, or, as itis sometimes ex- 
pressed, to form anew party that shall set 
politicians aside. Politicians ave the inevi- 
tabie oulgrowth of our system of politics, |! 
and corruption cores from general condi- 
tions which act upen all parties. No mat- 
ter how high minded and disinterested 
its founders, no matter how lofty its 
principles, no party could, under the politi- 
cal conditions which exist in the United 
States, rise to the point of seriously con- 
testing for control of the national govern- 
ment without attracting or developing the 
same corrupt elements which exist in the: 
old parties. 

Nor yet do these corrupting influences 
wait for the growth of a party to dimen- 
it to be considered a 
When the two real 
contestants ure closely matched, and thie 
prize they struggle for is a great one, 
it becomes an object for one or the other 
of the great parties to control and use little 


parties; and though comparatively insigni- 


ficent in their numbers, third parties 
rapidly develop a class of second rate 
politicians in no wise more scrupulous 
than those who act with and manage the 
old parties, 


Now we single tax men—we real free 
traders—are as as yet in a small minority. 
We have not even a skeleton organization, 
we are without the sinews of war that in 
our existiug system are required for the 
necessary expenses of conducting any 
national campaign; we are without a 
powerful press, without the prestige of 
former victories und without support from 
those prejudices which bind the unthink- 
ing tow party because they have acted 
with it and rejoiced in its victories with 
the feeling that they themselves had helped 
to gain them. 

No one among our friends is wild enough 
‘to imagine thatif under existing conditions 
we were to enter the national campaign 
4S an independent party we could have 
the shadow of a chance of getting a single 
electoral vote. The only thing that is 
urged in favor of such a policy is that by 
“standing up to be counted” we might get 
un cpportunity to advocate our doctrines, 
and by showing that there were so many 
voters in the United States who would ac- 
eept nothing but full free trade. induce, 
in succeeding elections, others to come to 
our standard, or one of the great parties to 
make a bid for our support. 

But the truth is, that we could not ex- 
pect more than a smail minority of single 
tax men ‘to stand up and be counted.” 
All experience shows that the great ma- 


tiority of men will not vote for a candi- 


date whom of himself they would prefer, 
unless they believe he has some chance of 
election, The real reason why I got 
§8,009 votes for mayor of New York in 
1830 and only 37,000 votes in the same city 
in 1887 was that in the one case, owing to 
the pledge of votes with which I entered 
the contest, it was believed that I might 
be elected, and that in the other case not 
even the most sanguine could pretend 
that Thad the slightest chance. And in 
that election there was really nothing 
involved in the struggle between the 
old parties other than fhe filling of 
a few subordinate offices and the shadow 
of this year’s presidential campaign. This 
vear what is at stake is the presidency 
itsel& Amd this yéar this presidential 
contest will be fought between the two 
great parties upon an issue that will 
give it an interest far exceeding an 
ordinary presidential election and make it 
S5e of-the most strenuous and bitter con- 
iests the country has ever known. 
this contest A cannot hope to have our 
friends, who mizht ordinarily do so, “stand 
up and be aounted ” The interest in the 
struggle of the great parties will 
be too intense, the issue too moment- 
ous. And whatever votes may a 
counted for a third party, they will 
hardly be those of the real free 
traders, the single tax men who have 
really seen what freedom means. When 
the robber trusts rally all the forces of 
protection, when every stump is echoing 
with protectionist lies and protectionist 
sophistries, when ignorance and preju- 
dice and cupidity are appealed to to 
“down” Cleveland beceuse his election 
will mean a free trade victory, our real 
free traders, who of all men realize how 
faise are the claims and how pernicious is 
the policy of protection, cannot look un- 
concernedly onand see protection win a 
victory. IRfasingle tax candidate be placed 
in the field, as our St.Louis friend sug- 
gests, the result will be, not that we will 
show cur strength, but that our enemics 
will have, in the sniall vote cast for him, 
an opportunity to taunt us with the insig- 
nificance they will claim that it shows. 


Now, the reason why, even if we had 
the organization and means to enable us 
fo run an avowed free trade ticket, we 
could not expect real free tiaders to vote 
for itin the face of the contest that will 
be waged between the two old parties, is 
the reason why we ough? not to rua free 
tra@e ticket. Ofc. Cleveland, it is true, is 
not a free trader, but he nevertheless will 
in this ciection represent the van of the 


free trade fight in practical politics, just 


as My. Lincoln in 1869, though protesting 
that he was not an aboiitionist, repre- 
sentel the van of the anti-slavery fight. 
And for us to refuse to support Mfr. Cleve- 
land in the coming struggle because his 
utterances and his. position are not radi- 
eul enough to express cur ultimate desires, 
would be as imypolitie aad wrong as for 
anti-sl: averv men in 1860 to refuse to sup- 
port Mr Lincoln because he only de- 
sired to restrict «: little, not to destroy, the 
curse of chattel slavery. 

When creat armies contend, the imme- 
diate object for the possession of which 
their decisive: battles are fought is gen- 
erallv something in itself cf no moment, 
and the fate of nations turns on struggles 
to gain or hold a hamlet, a Knoll, a bridge 
or 2 farm house. Sothe political struggles 
of opposing principles invariably begin 
with affairs of outposts, and are decided 
not on issue joined ou the main question, 
but on issue joined on some subordinate 
or collateral question. It makes no 
difference how sinall the immediate point 
muy be, so long as itis sufficient to arouse 
and enguge the opposing forces. A 

roposition to put on the free list one 
single article, such es wool or lumber, or 
even peanuis—or a proposition to make a 
ten per cent reduction in the least impor- 
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tant of the acotectivs duties, would be suf- while the two great parties: were grappling 


ficient to bring on the struggle between: 


protection and free trade, if the protev-. 
tionists recognized in it an attack on their 
cherished system and raliied their forces 
to repel it. 


The Mills bill may be lame and halting 
as an anti-protection measure, but it could 
hardly have aroused the protectionists 
more if it proposed to sweep away every 
shred of protection. The president’s at- 
titude may be that of a mere timid tariff 
reformer, but the protectionist press could 
hardiy denounce him as a free trader more 
bitterly if he had boldly avowed his be- 
lief in “the international law of God.” 

And theenemies Mr. Cleveland has made 
by his message and by his subsequent course 
ought to make us his friends in this strug- 
gle. He may not be a candidate who 
represents our ideas, but he is a candidate 
who will do our work—a candidate who 
will clear our way better than we could 
possibly do it. And this not merely be- 
eause of his position and his political 
strength, but because of his moderation— 
because he does not represent our ideas. 

It must be ren, -ed that we real free 
traders ure as yet in a smal! minority— 
that the masses of the people are sat- 
urated with the fallacies of protection in 
some form or other, and that the majority 
of men are more governed in political 
action by their feelings and _— their! , 
prejudices than by any logical process of 
reasoning. An avowed free trade candi- 
date would at present repel great bodies of 
voters who are certain to become free 
traders if they can be committed to tariff 
reductions. They will become familiar- 
ized both with the name and the idea—on 
the one side from the denunciations of the 
opposing party, and on the other from the 


a 
necessity under which their own party bide wo Series PDE 


pepers and their own party speakers will 
lie .to justify the attempt to reduce 
protection, For the democratic papers 
and the demecra‘ic speakers must, as the 
contest waxes hot and furious, perceive, 


s 


‘inadeath lock over the tariff question; 

when on their struggle depended the con- 

trol of the national government for four. 

years—perhaps - for many times four years 

—when the whole country was wild with. 
excitement as to which of them. ought to. 
win, and which of them should win, we 

should come out with a little independent. 
free trade party and go around prattling te, 
such as would hear us that real free traders. 
ought to nominate their own electors,. 
and write their own ballots, and cast 

votes that would only be counted among 

the “scattering” for somebody. or. other. 
that the great mass of the people would. 
never Know was a candidate? Had we. 
not a good deal better stay at home and. 
say our prayers? For such a course would. 
not rise to the dignity of playing at poli-. 
tics. We should earn, and justly earn, the. 
reputation of irreconcilable cranks. On 
the one side we should be luoked upon as- 
‘fools and teols. On the other side dislike 
for us and prejudice against our doctrines; 
would mingle with contempt for our insig« 

nificance—for we should be regarded as. 
men who made a pretense of devotion to. 
free trade to do what we could te withdraw: 
support from the party whica was making: 
the fight against protection. 


Why should we try to make an.oppore; 
tunity for ourselves to preach our docs 
irines in- the coming campaign, when, 
thanks to Grover Cleveland's patriotis 
ism and courage, a grand opportunity, 
is offered us to preach them through 
the ranks of a powerful party? - That 
there are -in - the democratic party 
very many who would much prefer our: 
room to our company; that among the s0« 
called free traders are many who are the 
most bitter opponents of the real free 
is true. But what of 
that? They cannot reject our aid, and if 
they could, the rank and file of their party, 
who are the oniy ones we need care for, 
will not. Within four months Mr. Cleve- 
Jand’s message and his subsequent attitude: 


even if they do not openly admit, that | jaye brought the tariff discussion further 


weakness of the position of the moderate 
protectionists which our correspondent 
points out, and realize that if it beadmitted 
that alittle protection is good a great deal of 
protection is better. A popular discussion 
in which large interests are involved and 
strong passions are excited, cannot long 
be conducted by one side on grounds that 


to the front than any number of mere 
propaganda meetings and speeches ang 
writings could have done. The reason of 
the effect is not to be found im the mes- 
sage itself, nor in the man himself, but 
partly in his official position as president 
of the United States and dispenser of the 
national patronage, and more in his posi- 


admit the fundamental propositious of the tion as undisputed head at the present 


other. The tendency of conflict is always 
to extremes. 
what is being discussed is 
this or that modification of the tariff, but 
the question of principle between protec- 
tion and free trade, and this in its relation 
to labor. Already the protectionist papers 
are making the most ultra claims for their 
pet theory, and are‘contending that the 
American laborer owes to it his great pros- 
perity. Already democratic papers, even 
though yet not avowing themselves 
for free trade are denouncing protection 
as a fraud and asham, and are engaged in 
showing that however protection may pro- 
tect trusts and monopolists, it can only 
hurt, not help, the laborer. Our corre- 
spondent is right in saying that half-way 
doctrines excite no enthusiasm, and that 
enthusiasm is necessary to move the com- 
mon mind. But once let the democratic 
party be fairly committed to the anti-pro- 
tection side of the tariff question, and: the 
democratic organs and democratic speak- 
ers will realize this, and whatever the 
nominal position of the party may be, 
must be driven to advocate [ree trade 
principles. 


How can. we best advance the cause? 
One of the iwo great parties is moving our 
way. Shall we, in what we may, meet it, 
and weleome it, and strengthen it, doing 
what we can to give it success, and by 
showing its politicians that this is the way 
to victory and to office, help to make them 
bold as lions where now they are limping 
hares. Or shall we, by getting up a mis- 
erable and contemptible third party, or by 
skulking out of the great fight we have 
been so anxious to bring on, help directly 
or indirectly those who would bar our way 
toe beat thuse who, whether they realize it 
or not, are moving in our way. 

To my mind there is but one answer. 
Whatever man or whatever party wili make 
a step that leads toward the accom- 
plishment of our one great purpose, ought 
in that step to have our suppor’, both as a 


matter of right and as a matter of wise 


policy. 


Mr. Alexander seems to think that by 
making some sort of an independent sin- 
ole tax party we would have better oppor- 
tunities to preach the doctrine of full free 
irade. But Iam confident that on reflec- 
tion he will see that this is a mistake. 
There are times when independent po- 
litical action may be the best way 
to propagnte a principle. It was so 
in the New York municipal election of 
1886. It was so, perhaps, in the New 
York state election of 1887. But this can 
only be when the issue between the great 
parties does not in any way involve the 
principle or any part of it. When it does, 
then beyond all question the most effi- 
cient means to propagate a great prin- 
ciple, is for the men who believe in it 
to throw themselves with all their strength 
on the side of the party that comes nearest 
to them, and use it to advocate their 
principle. . 


What sort of a hearing should we get if, 


time of one of the great. political machines.: 


Already we es see that | 1 js now:certain that if he lives he will 
ogt the effect of.) be tthe democratic andidate,- thatthe 


democratic party must fight for power 
this year on the lines of his message, and 
that in this fight its speakers and its press 
and its supporters will be compelled to ad- 
vocate the principleof free trace as against 
that of protection. If we will go among 
them as their friends and co-workers 
in this struggle they will be pre- 
disposed to hear us. Party prejudice and 
party loyalty, so far as, speaking roughly, 
one-half of the people of the United States 
are concerned, have ceased to be obstacles 
in our way, and will tend in our favor. 
Instead of having both great peas anal 
against us, we shall have one of them 
clearing the way for us. Here is such an 
opportunity for us to preach and to teach 


' free trade, free labor and free land, that if, 


would seera treason to the great cause we . 
have at heart to willingly forego it, 


No enthusiasm in such a carapaignt ¥: 
for one will go into it with more enthusi« 
asm than I ever felt in any national cam- 
pain sinceI voted for. Abraham Lincoln. 
And every one of us who truly realizes 
that it is the first great political 
battle on the march toward. the 
abolition of industrial slavery must feel 
the same way. It is not to makea few 
reductions in the tariff that we will throw 
ourselves into the fight, but to break the 
solid phalanx of linked interests that sup- 
ports the robber tariff; to make a breach 
in the massive wall that bars our way; to 
lead men to see the glory of freedom and to 
trust her and to follow her; to turn them 
from the false teachings that the interests 
of man and man, and class and class, and 
nation and nation, are only to be served at 
the expense of others, and to open. their 
eyes to the great truth that in the good of 
all lies the good of each. 

We who know what we want, and by 
what roads it may be reached; we, who 
can look past the glare of the lanterns 
and see our pole star shining—we at least 
cannot iacic enthusiasm. What matters 
it whom we work with and what their pur- 
pose, so long as they go our road and use 
their strength to clear our way? 


Herman Clark, of the gre: aut contracting 
ing firm of O'Brien & Clark, who are now 
finishing contracts for some nineteen miles 
of. the new ‘aqueduet, a -crvil engineer 
of large experience, has drawn the plans 
and made the estimates for a bold and 
comprehensive scheme of rapid transit for 
New York, which, of all the propositions 
yet made, is the only one worthy of the 
present greatness and future destiny of the 
metropolis. Instead-.of digging under 
ground so near to the surfate as to inter. 
fere with cellars, sewers, drains and pipe- 
age, togive rise to cluims for damages, and 
to cause anoyance by the shaking of build 
ings, Mr. Clark proposes to go two hun- 
dred feet below the surface and tunnel 
‘through’ the solid rock which .undere 
lies this island and the adjacent 


At one hundred and fifty 
“feet pulsations caused by moving trains 
would be unnoticeable, but two hundred 
fect would not only more securely guard 
against this clement of annoyance but 
gnake it easier to run under the rivers. Mr. 
‘Clark's plans contemplate two large tun- 


“mels running from the southern end of the 


{sland toa point in the annexed district 

the Harlem river. From these a 
branch would lead under the East river, 
@oming to the surface near Prospect 
park, Brooklyn, and another branch would 


_gtrike under the North river and come to 


the surface beyond the Palisades, in the 
Newark meadows. Each of the two north 
and south tunnels is to contain two tracks— 
one for local trains making stops every 
ten blocks and running at a speed of 
twenty-flye miles an hour, and one for 
express trains stopping every forty biocks 
and running forty miles an hour. The 
motive power to be cither electricity or 
steam, us may be deemed desirable. At 
every station Mr. Clari’s plans involve 
the erection of quick moving elevators 
that will carry at one load one hundred 
aad twenty-four persons, and afford 
yeady communication with either the 
local or express trains. The tunnels are 
to be lined throughout with concrete 
blocks made on the spot from the exca- 
wated gneiss rock and the best cement. 

‘With these roads in operation a pas- 
genger could reach 125th street from the 
City hall in {fifteen* minutes. would find 
himself at 200th street in less than twenty- 
five minutes, could go to the Brooklyn 
City ball in three minutes, to Coney island 
fn twelve minutes and to Jersey City in 
four minutes. Connections could be made 
with all the railroads that center in New 
Work, and they would all be put upon an 
equal footing with regard to terminal fa- 
cilities. 

Mr. Clark’s plans provide not only for 
the rapid carriage of passengers, but also 
forthe moving of freight from point to 
point in the city azd to and from the 
termini of the various railroads. He pro- 

to run off from the main tunnels 
gome fifty side tunnels or freight pockets, 
from 509 to 1.000 feet long, each connected 
with the surface by freight elevators that 
will carry tentons. In these freight pockets 
empty freight curs could be stowed, und. 
foaded freizht cars accumulated during 
the dav, and‘at nizht time, when there 
waslittle business on the passenger tracks, 
hauled to their destinations. Besides the 
enormuus saving in the cost of trans- 
ferring cars from railroad terminus to rail- 
road terinimus by barges and steamers— 
and it is said that an average of 4,000 cars 
are thus transferred daily—Mr. Clark's in- 
vestigations show that the streets of 
New York would be relieved of at least 
thirty per cent of the truckage now done 
upon them. 
~ As to ventilation there is no difficulty; 
the elevator shafts, freight and passenger, 
would give so many openings that by the 
construction of ventilator towers above 
them a strong gule of the purest air could, 
if desired, be constantly blowing through 
the tunnels. As io time, Messrs. O’Brien 
and Clark, who have had probably more. 
experience in this kind of work than any 
other firm in the whole country, calculate 
that the whole work can be completed 


and the rcad put in operation within | yax men are centered at Edge Hill vi 


m 


must go to the legislature on‘ matters | 
which concern herself alone—is to pro- 
vide for a. commission to make preliminary 
investigations and take preliminary steps, 
and to present, if that be necessary, a 
amendment to the constitution modifying, 
in this cause at least, the restriction upon 
the iccurring of municipal debts. 

'The cost of the rapid transit facilities 
within the corporate limits of New York, 
as contemplated in Mr. Clark's pian, is a 
mere bagatelle as compured with its 
enormous economies, And whether it be 
twenty million or thirty million or a hun- 
dred million, New York, whose growth 
is only limited by the facilities for 
transit, can afford to spend whatever 
is necessary. Whatever it is necessary 
to spend will come back in increased 
revenue from the increased value of 
land. And this is the fund that ought to 
be directly drawn upon. If in the bill 
providing for the work it was also pro- 
vided that its cost should be met by a 
special tax falling on land values alone, 
or upon land values in — certain 
specified districts where their increase 
would be greatest, the justice of this would 
commend itself to all, and an important 
step would be taken, not only towards 
making New York the greatest city of the 
world, but also towards the ending of that 
appropriation of the common wealth by 
individuals which makes the greatest 
cities the abodes of the deepest poverty. 

HENRY GEORGE. 


THE SPREAD OF FREE TRADE SENTI- 
MENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Sturdy Friend ef Freedom—Organizing 
in Sharpsburg and Braddock — Sowing 
Seed Among the Iren Workers—Vbiiadcle 
phia Workingmen Instruct Their Cone 
gressman. 

E. H. Rauch, editor of the Mauch Chunk 
(Pa.) Democrat, is one of the old guard aboli- 
tionists, a bosom friend and: supporter of 
Thad. Stevens, and in the times when aboli- 
tionists were hated in Pennsyivania an active 
conductor on the “underground railroad” 
that carried so many black chattels across 
Pennsylvania to freedom. Mr. Rauch is still 
true to Freedom, and in the Democrat is doing 
sturdy work for free trude and dealing the 
most trenchant blows at the protectioni#t 
superstition. In a note congratulating THE 
STANDARD on its attitude on the tariff ques- 
tion, Mr. Rauch says: 

The time has come for .:pen, defiant and 
thorough agitation. It is the real question of 
progress, true civilization aud of bread for 
the people. And if Ikuow anything about 
Pennsylvania Iam confident that if the sub- 
ject gets the agitation which its importance 
demauds—even old, long suffering, much 
abused and demagogue ridden Pennsylvania 
will in the future be found richt up at the 
front. TI have been trying to give our readers 
plain talx for the last few years, and the 
plainer I talk the better it takes among peaple 
of average common sense. The ‘free trade” 
bugaboo is already harmless. 

A free trade club was organized last week 
in Sharpsburg with fifty members. This 
mukes the fourty club that has been starte1 
in that section within two weeks. Large 
numbers of mechanics und laboring men are 
giving up the tariff idea. They say their ex- 


“perience goes to show that while it protects 


the capitalists it impoverishes the laborers. 
A iree trade club composed of 250 members 
was also formed during the week at Brad- 
dock. Most of the members are workingmen 
who formerly believed in protection. 


An active body of free traders and single 
age, 


two years from the time the first pick is | und are carr ving the war into all sections of 


struck. On the muin tunuel through the | Montgomery county. 


They have issued a 


backbone of the island fifty elevator shafts | call for a public meeting at Edge Hill on 


would give ene hundred headings from 
which the work of tunneling could be 
prosecuted simultaneously night and day. 


In Mayor Hewitt's scheme for running 


April 14, and intend to foilow this up with a 

number of other meetings. The greater part 
of the men who live in Edge Hill work in 
Wharton’s big iron and frog works at Jen- 
kintown, a mile and a half away. Hitherto 
“protection” sentiment hus had all its own 


_@ rapid transit road from the city hall | ¥®¥ in that section, but its walls are now 


to Forty-second street, there to connect 


crumbling. Moses Stearns, of Stearns Broth- 
ers, druggists, Edge Hill, formerly a straight 


with the sunken road of the New York | republican, has become a convert to free 
Central, the cost of the section between } trade and single tax doctrines, and is now 


Forty-second street and city hall is esti- 
mated at $10,000,000. But so much 
cheaper is it to sink at once 200 feet below 


working hard for their propagation. William 
Callan is secretary of the local organization 
called the Single land tax reform club. Mr. 
Stearns writes that the poor there live like 


the surface into the solid rock, where there | cattle. 


would be no interference with anything, 


At a meeting of the Workingmen’s tariff 


and no damage to property, that Mr. Clark’s | reform association No. 1, of Philadelphia, last 


estimate for carrying out his whole great 
plan amounts to only $30,000,000. This 
estimate includes the purchase of ex- 


week the following significant resolutions 
were adopted: 


Whercas, The question of tariff reform ard 
revision is now squarely before congress, and 


tensive grounds for terminal stations and | the issue is joined between the present burden- 


the purchase of lots and erection of 
buildings for freight and passenger ele- 


some taxes outhe raw materials of our in- 
dustries and their removal; aud whereas it is 
owing to these taxes thas our industries have 


wators, as well as the excavation and | become more and more depr essed, our wages 


lining of the the tunnels, and their equip- 
ment with tracks, 
lighting, telecraphing and pumping plants. 

Mr. Clark has drawn his plans and made 
his estimates with a view of constructing 
this great work as a corporate enterprise. 


cars, elevators, and | smountof poverty amung the toilers 


reduced, and our earnings cut Qown in many 
cases below the European level, creating an 
of the 

ereut industrial center of Philade! phia that is 
irreconcilable with the great natural oppor- 
tunities offered and the readiness of the tuil- 
ers to render an cquivalent for these oppor- 
tunities; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 


That it would prove an extremely profi- Workingmen’s tariff reforin association No. 1 


table one ilcre is no doubt. In fact, the 
expenditure of « comparatively small ad 
ditional sum in the purchase of land near 
the warious termini would enable the 


of Philadelphia, do most earnestly request our 
representatives in congress from Philadel phia 
te vote for free raw materials and such a 
corresponding ad justinent of tariff rates as 

will bring them more in hurmony with the 
rights aud interests of labor toan are the ua- 


company undertaking it to pay for the equal and oppressive tariff laws. 


work by the increase of land values, and to 


The association will hold frequent public 


” make their profits on the transportation of | Meetings, and will permit the public to take 


freight and passengers as though the tun- 
nel and its appurtenances had cost them 
nothing. 

But no such work as this ought to be left 
to a private corporation. It ought to be 
carried out by the city, or rather the 
cities concerned, for the benefit of their 


Here in New York city, 
pressure upou transit facilities is so great, 


part in debates. 


Hew is This Weman Protected? 
Matawan, N. J.—Last week, as I was 
Standing on the street in this town talking to 
a neighbor, I noticed a woman pass by carry- 
ing a Jarge bundle in her arms, and on in- 
quiry I learned that it was shirts to be made 
up. As I read so much in the newspapers 


where the | about how our working people are “pro- 


tected,” curiosity prompted me to ask how 
many shirts the woman carried in ber arms; 


steps ought to be ken at once to begin | the answer was six dozen. How much ure 
some such comprehensive scheme without | yoy paid for the work! Twenty-five cents 
waiting for the concurrence of Brooklyn | PeF dozen. She had walked three miles to 


and Jersey City. There are powerful 


e horse car station, rode in said cars two 
miles to obtain the bundle of shirts, the same 


private interests in the way of the city’s returning, of course. Here is her net return 


providing her own transportation facilities, 


but if there is public spirit enough among | Six 
men who have the opportunity and the | jeguct extra for buadie, 


time to fauly present such a scheme 
tothe peopie, there can be no question as 
to the popular response. What cught 

to be done at this session of the legisla- 


ture—for Mntortunately the. eet oye above menticued! 


in wagcs: 


dozen shirts, bse. ? we Ue 


oh 
Deduct care fure both ways, .. .. 10 


5 


$1.55 

Now, will not some son of a son of a pro- 

tectionist explain to myself and lots of other 

inquisitive people how pryutection protects the 
Jounx Stcwant. 


e e e e e 


. 


QUININE. 


Kobert H. Cowdrey Tells How an Amerie 
can Judustry Has Been “Ruined” by None 
Protection—Prices One-Seventh, Wares 
Just the Same, Twice as Many Men Em- 
ployed, and a Growiug Fercign Trade. 

If we do not protect our manufacturers they 
will be forced into bankruptcy. Without 
manufacturers to employ them our Workmen 
would be forced to stand idle. Therefore, 
working people should vote to uphold protec- 
ticn. That is the protectionist argument, 

Leé us consider it in the light of facts. 

Previous to 1878 there was a heavy duty on 
Quinine. Five firms were engaged in the manu- 
facture, employing 500 men, and wages in the 
factories were $1.50 a day. 
average of $3.50 an ounce, and not an cunce 
was exported to any foreign country. 

The tax was a peculiarly odious one, be- 
cause it wns a tax on health. It placeda 
drug which, in many parts of the country, is 
an absolute necessity of life, beyoud the 
reach of the peopte who needed it most. The 

tariff duty was defended by the usual argu- 
ments. If it were repealed the country 
would be deluged with cheap foreign quinine, 
the manufacturers would have to close their 
works, the workmen would be thrown out of 
employment, aud the poor farmers would 
lose just someny cousumers for their produce. 

Moreover, the price would not be perma- 

nently lessened. ‘The foreign manufacturers 

would simply gain control of our market, and 


having once done so, would make the price. 


to suit themselves. 
However, even many protectiouists admit- 
ted that for the sake of cheap quinine it | 


might be expedient to sacrilice the five manu= 
facturing firms, aud throw their $1.50°a day. 


laborers out of employment. 
was abolished. 

Now observe the result. 

The average price of quinine is now ‘fifty 
cents an ounce. 

Twelve firms are engaged in the manufac- 
ture. 

Qver one thousand men are employed, dnd 
wages are Just what they were in 1S7S—S1.50 
a day. ae 

We have not been deluged with cheap for- 
eign quinine. The deluge is iu the other di- 
rection. We are selling hundreds of thous- 


And So the duty 


ands of ounces every year im the markets of° 


Loudon and Paris, the cities whose manufae- 


turers, Mr. Robbias testitied (Tarif rep. p.- 


245), were “able to produce quinine at about 
one-half the prica we can produce ours.” 

There is no “quinine trust,” although - qui- 
nine is, above all others, a thing which one 
might think would be controlled by such a 
combination. 

theo 
States is about 2,000,000 ounces yearly. 
saving to the people by the abolition of the 
taril tax is 23 an ounce, or 86,000,000. Not a 
man has been thrown out of employment. 
On the contrary, more labor is) empioyed 
Withont any reduction in wages. But it 
would have paid us well, if we could) have 
got rid of the duty in no other way, to pay. 
every labover ia the factories double wages 
for doing nothine. 


Suppose that w ‘hile we were protecting our 
selves ngainst that deluge of cheap foreign” 


quinine, dealers had been compelled: Lo reader 
itimized bills thus: 


JOHN SMITH TO PROTECTIVE Tanre& Co. ‘ Dr., ab 


£50 
800 


$350 


For 100 ounces of quinine, at 500. 2 
For protection on ditto, ut 8&3 ae 


We should probably have said something. 


about less protection and more quinine. Y 


there was not a bill rendered which might | - 


not have been analyzed into just such items. 
About four yezrs after the duty baud been 


aboiished, I called upon one of our largest. 


quinine inanufacturers, aman who had testi- 
tied before the turiff commission that no pro- 
.tection would mean ruin to the manufacturer. 
He said to me: “We have just inade a ship- 
ment of 100,000 ounces of quinine to London.” 
T expressed my surprise at finding that he 
not only wasn’t ruined, but was actually in- 
vading the stronghold of Howard & Son, the 


very “foreigners. whose ccumpetition he bad 


formerly most feared. 
My friend’s answer was significant: “When 
ve were under pretection,” said he, “we were 
babes sucking milk, Now we are strong men, 
eating meat.” Roserr H. Cowprey. » 
Chicago, Il. 


THE ABSURDITY OF “PROTECTION.” — 


A Boston Typo Ciives Some Suggestive 


Facts. 


Boston, April 1.—Is a protective (so called) | 
tariff a beuetit to the working people gen- |. 


erally when only about one-half of them are 
employed under our enormous. protective 
tariff that were employed under the ante- 
war tariff? Without going into long details 
here is what Ihave 
perience: Nearly forty years ago there were 
sixteen or seventeen daily papers published 
in this city at one time, besides a goodiy num- 
ber of weeklies. To-day, while the pupula- 
tion is largely in excess of that time, there 
are but seven dailies, and the number of 
weeklies has been considerably redticed. 
Ticre were also several large bouk estublish- 
menis flourishing here theu, and to pro-} 
cure subs on the morning papers, the latter 
were being constantly r uided and fat bonuses 
paid the buok men to fill x frame on the morn- 
ing paper's for the night. Regular subs, para- 
duxical as the term may svuud, were as scarce 
ov morning papers then as the proverbial 
hen’s teeth. True, the seven daily papers 


published to-day empioy a larger force of. 


regular workmen than did the sixteen or 
seventeet ot the time referred to. To-day 
there are about as many subs stunding around 
waiting for chances zs there are regulars 

und there are just as maay more 
street, anxious and willing tu work, but, 
alas, uo Work can they pei. 
true of ny own trade (priiiting) ut that-time 
is equally true of the silk hatters, ex wulkers, 


ete., With whom I then asseciated, and: it is” 


fair to presume that, with the exception of: 


those cunnected with buiiding, iv is none: othe) 


less true of all trades. 

Here is anotber point I want to inake. © ‘The 
scale of prices for printers ou morning papers 
in this city is 40 cents per 1,000 ems, with two 
of the offices (the Glove and Heruld) paying: 
45 cents. Now what sense is there in the- 

talk of the necessity of protection 
foreign labor to preventit bringing our wages 
down when printers but a few tiles frem the 
city (yes, within fifteen miles) are doing the 
saline work on tnorning papers fur 20 and 25 
cents per 1, 000. Outside of a very few of the 
large cities in New Eugland l have yet to 
learn that more than 2 

vere imported to work for 35 cents per 1,009, 
a great hue and cry would be raised about 
the “pauper labor of Europe,” blind to the 


tact that there are many here who are work- . 


ing for a less figure than much of tbis suine 
*‘pauper labor” receives. I believe, from my 

experience and observations, in free trade to 
its fullest extent. Remove all restrictions 
from trade, and the ruinuus strikes which are 


doing so much to crush our prosperity will to | 


u great extent come to a halt. Trades union ~ 
ist thouch Lam I cannot but admit their ter 
rible destruction. ds: Vine. 


Quinine sold atan™ 


consumption of quinine in the United” 
The. 


observed in my own ex- 


“On He 


Dow what y aS 


against - 


3 cents is puid. It men- 


THE BREWERS’ IBiPENDING STRIKE. 


Both Sides of the Dittcuity—Wheat tke 
Journeymen Will Bo. 

The differences at present existing between 
the employing brewers and the jcurheymen 
may result in a strike which, if ouce (in- 
augurated, will spread over the entire 
country. Matters locally stand thus: 

_ After a series of struggles, lasting two 
years, betsveen the bosses and tlie men, an 
agreement was reached last vear which 


guaranteed “peice: up to ow ithin three weeks _ 
AS the time approached for the signing. 


ugo. - 
of a new agreement. it began to be hinted 


that the journeymen brewers intended offer- 
ing a new document, much more stringent 
The eimploy-- 


than that of the previous ye ear, 
ing brew ers. found out about what would be 
ontained itv the new ugreement add pre- 
qed to meet it. They issued a circular to 
i their employes. stating what they were will- 


ing to ugree to.and- “what they weuld’ object 
After asserting that some of the articles. 


eo 


ade year’s “agreement were. “onerous 


-their.< 


sistants $21, firemen: $18, oilers $15, coal pass- 
ers $14; (7) seven days uf ten-heurs to cousti 


tute a week’s work. Beer to be furnished 


free during work bours. 
If this contract should also be approved, 


then coutracts will be offered by the coopers 


and the other branches of labor performed in 
a brewery. 

All the various trades engaged i in the brewe: 
ery ludustry are uider the: jurisdiction of the 


-journeynien brewers? national association; yet 


euch branch offers a specilic contract. H 
either contract is z ‘ejected, all the others are 
nuiliiied. The master brewers object. te this,” 
and they alse object tocertain clauses which. 


be. produced on this side cheaper largely for 
the reason that here machisery and nearly — 
all the necessary materials are free of a larca 
share of the burden. w hick in the United 
States they have to bear. I fave talked with 
a number of manufacturers who ship goods 
regulariv tothe United States, and they"al 
‘fear the establishment of free trade there, 
and say that im such an ‘event Americans will 
become masters of the- industries of the 
world. _ Wnay BELL. 


| . State Commitzec United Lebor Party. : 


The state committee of the united labor 
party yof New York inet at the Mansion Bou e, 


they clain practic ily takes. the control of | Alban ny, last S : 


ufairs out of their hands. ee " 

The > bosses have: ‘pouled their, issues throueh- 
out the entire country. In Alvany and 
Chicago the fight kas zone much farther than 


in this city. 


Last Sunday the local} journeymen: brewers’ 
or anata: fesued not to take any direct 


Herne ‘and: that. they intended to ‘yerain a 


assuine that lecitimate control of? their “busi- | 


THE | CiGA mA AKERS. 


ness affairs, to Which an equitaBle division of } 


the respective 


labor the right to organize”— 
the associaticn exercises as employers—nor 


do they leave out of sight “the tendency of. 


the thnes to secure to the workingman, 
throurh united cffort,. amelioration -of* his 
ot.” 
voverned in our present action by the desire 
or inteution to: abridge. or to ubrogate e any 
fair coneession as to hours of labor. 
recombense therefor which we have made 
to our workmen under former agreements.” 
They would : ‘excrt the: iniluence of the em- 


-ployers’ association in -all directions, to: the 
runce of the: emploves: 
Aer ee- 


end that noveal crie 
may go unr emedied. The existing 
ments weuld be: strictly carried out, hut on 
their expiration no new agreements would be 


made, excepting | ouly individual agreements. 


between employers and: employes. They 
-based tais action on the inalienable right of 
every man to act. asa free 
his action did not. infringe on the right S “and 
privileges of others. 

The employers’. association? Ss circular also 
asserted ‘that the unw onted. power-conceded 
to. these: (journeymen’: 3) unions chas: in 
uumerable instances beew ubused fer the 

“pe rpetration of ‘tyranuical exactions 
petty, humiliating aunoyances. Suipulations 
have been. broken (by the 
uniens) with. impunity; men, di schurzed us 
objectionable, | have been forced baelz upon 
their employers; and boycott and strike have 


been: rashly threatened and declared when. 
irresponsible: 


resistance to such und 
actions was: attempted. ~On sconparalvely 
sunul number of nen, the leaders the 
uational aud local brew ery: SN bEkine tase 
unions, rests the responsibility for the mis- 
direction and w ful abuse. ef the. power inis- 
takenly granted to these org: anizations in. the 
settlement of Jabor questions. 
‘respeusibility, however, do these men ussume,. 
awheu. they prostitute sheik sway over the 


Other. 


ctninds and actions. of brewery workmen, by - 
drawing them into affiliation with anarchism, 


‘upon which every luval’ citizen luoks with 
‘condemnation and abhorrence. u 
In view of these facts and. ‘considerations 


‘the employers s adopted the following: resolu- 


‘tions: - 


Resolved, That ab. the okpinils on of exist- 
ing cootracts no new agrecinents shall’ be 
-made with any-brewery workingmen? S unions. 
-*Resulved, That we assure “cur employes 

and tbe public that this. action is. nut takeu 
for the purpose of: reducing the pr esent scale 
of wages or leugthening the time of labor, 
_although- we ure payiny to-day, for the hours 
of work and kiud of labor required, bigher 
waees than are paid in any other industry. 

“Resolved. That we further 
“worknien that, while we recognize their right 
ty secure tu themselves all thé legitimate 


benefits to be derived from. associaticn and | 


co-operation, We must insist that their efforts 
iu. this direction must be limited to that point 


where they begin to infringe: upon the rihts 


of others.: 
Resoived, “Thatif ee carrying out of ‘these 
resolutions should lead. to strikes. we faith- 


fully promise to.the workmen remaining with- 


us, and to those whe 

eeaut by 
continuauce of employinent as long as they. 
perferm their d tuLeS | satisfactorily; and that 
ano making this promise, Wwe state distinet iM 
that this protection will be extended tow 
employes, irrespective of nationality. 
Resolved, Thav uslaw abiding. citizens of 
this country, We express our abhorrence: of 
‘anarchism, and: protest, In -theaaime of: the 
‘brewers of this country sand of: vhousands ‘of. 
loyal workingmet. employed. by them, “uA iiist 
the ‘injustice of haviow a stigma attached to. 
our trade, in the public mind, on account vf 
wuarchical sympathies mi: anifested by br ew- 
ery workingrnen’s unions. 


In addition: ‘the Ieeal employers 


tuke the pluces: made 


plédeail 


themselves ‘to resist any unjustifiabie en. 


croachments upon their rights as employers, 
and they indorsed the resclutious ‘idopled: 
by the board of trustees of the United States 
brewers’ association at their meeting in St. 
Louis, May, 1886. ‘fhey further bouud them- 
selves not to tuke advautage of the misfor- 
tune of un¥ “competing brewer. who was.a 
nurty to the: agreement, a and avhose business: 
sutfered through any strike, boyeatt, lock 
out or similar consequence of labor troubles; 
: that they ‘would not -furnish. beer, ale. 
-perter to the customers of such: brever,and 
would instruct their agents to uct in hernio 
with this under standin : oe 
The contra chy proposed to. be” 


tof beaker ay 
Be cmployes 


nee linious 8) b 


pee er ice fo use. 
coal.  Twelv 
: sigue to be: 
stitute aweelk’s 
Wages ait, 
tle, iu the f 
mun in wash 
S10; Watchmen, $ 
work, double price 
“during, work hours. 
Inthe event of the employers approving 


Sale barrels and 
oe two- hours 


Cae per Week: ober 
apprentices, $9. Sunday 


} the stipulations of t his contract, the brewery - 
{ 


engineers will offer wu coutract, which, while 
practivally embracing the clauses contained 
in the brewers’ contract, have: special clauses 
in reference to the engineers: (1) The en- 
gineers are not to be under the coatrol of the 
brewers? foreman; (2) no man in the engineers! 
departinent to be laid off duriug tie winter— 


the head engineer.to provide them with wor KL 
in his departinent; (3) the head eng iueer only 
Lo empley- amen for his: department; (4) every 


i 
; employe e to. Be tled to a recommendation 
i 


“when leaw: al 


e, rights and .duties.cf capital’ 
and Jabor entitle? them, they protested thatin: | 
forming this resolution they do “net deny to | > 
—a right which. 


They assert further that “We are not: 


and: 


agent, so long as. 


in-° 


jour neymen's. 


tories have become 


A mucheraver ! 


‘Binghamton. - 


union and the resolutions adopted. 
‘Strasser warned these people that their action 
“could be construed. as: insubordination: that | 
-the resolution was in fact alaw of the inter 
assure our’ 


‘dug ut Coeper ution. 
President Strasser ordered unions 144 and-00 


“these unions for actions. 


suca strikes, full protection aud... 


be voted on. 
“the offices of the two unions it was found that | 
“the motiou:-to suspeud: the rebels against con- 
stituted authority was lost: by a decisive ma- 
“jority 


“Strisser 


“two. largest 
Internat 
virtuaily 0 


“OF. 


“per day. 
fore, 


Beer to be furpished, free | a3 
treated so.well. 


ou, being or dis- 


: The Gr ‘ound Lost During the ¥ ear—Refusal. 


of New Local Unions to suspend: Rebeis— 
“Acninst Constituted Anthoviry. 
The local unions of the cigar makers’ inter- 
nationitl union ure just now passing through 
a crisis. These unions havefer a number of: 
ve ears fous lit earnestly 7 eae the tenement 
in welling bircush the lebislutdee HY vill pro- 
hibitiug. the manufacture of cigars in such 
Bae This was. -eonsiderca by the cigar. 
nakers at the time to be. a great victory. : ‘but 


: Selene the disputes to which the law led | 
reached the highest courts it was declared to 


be unconstitutional. Since: that decision the 
manufacturers have been preparing to return’ 
to the old system, and lately they. have 
largcly worked back into it. The * cigar 
makers’ unions bave strugeled hard to pre- 
vent it, but it. would’ seem without ‘success. 
As a resuli the: membership has’ been. falling 
away, and the outlook is gloomy, indeed. 

“An assessment which had: been: levied to 
sustain the union in its. endeavors ‘to defeat 
the tenement house mea snufacturers has been 
repudiated by a large number of the member- 
ship, und as: a consequence they have been 


_suspeuded, the me 1 vemployed in’ Straiton & 
and | 


Storn’s factory, Twenty-seventh street 
und Third ar enue, o mpeciali. having denisd 
the lecality of the assessment and refused to 
pay it. 


ments have ulsv refused to pay. The men in 


as Straiten & Storm’s lave sone into the courts | 
ou the matter, near yet 


hree hundred men bay 
ins brought suit: against Union 144 fer ‘llesat 
suspension. Besides, Several other Targe fuc- 
“non-union,” not having 
any | further use for the biue. label. 
The international convention of the cigar 
makers which met: at Binghamton last year 
passedw resolution. against. the abolition of 
the internal revenue Lax on tobacco, and: ap- 
pointed a comunittee te proceed’ to Washing- 
ton to influence legislation iu accordance 
with:. the resolution. But it appears that 
while: the representatives of the union at 


Binghamton desired the tux retained, a lar: re 


number of the iccal-cigat makers wanted. the 


tax taken off. These people started an agita- 
tion in opposition to the action of: the conven- 


tien, and offered -resoiutious in their loci! 
inevlings couetmni: 1g what had been done at: 
The meetings refused to con- 
sider them on account of nptcdesiring to be. 


in conflict with. the hicher body; but meetings 


e. of the 
President 


of cigar miukers were. called: outside 


national body, and that if they continued 


“their demonstrations they would have to suf- 
fer the consequences. 


~The tux abolishers 
wusWered this threat: by calling a mass meet- f 
The ‘result was) that 


to-suspend the prominent actors in-the agita- 
tion. - This, order forced the. question before 
bat when, in the 
the motion to. suspend: 


board of managers, 


was brought up, a terrific storm w us Tuised. 
» Aftera long. aud angry discussion ig wus de-. 


vided to send the motion to all the shops. to. 
When the returns came ‘in to 


Therefore, the men who had agitated: 
for ihe abalition of the. tuternal, revenue tux 
remained in: good stunding in their unions.» 
When the resilt was. forwarded to President 
at Butfalo, he immediately suspended 
these two-unions, the. result being that. the { 
and mosh. influential - ‘unions in the: 
ith cist ur nakers’ union 

@ the pale of cigar mal ker’ 
Tawa : 


New ae 


: ployed i 
“Wesver nrai 
“ie one of 


mei. were pitid. by the day at the 
They: made: during | two 


S15. he a anonth 


: ee came the great Missour cifi 
“The treasurer of our road said he had 


of our men. striking, as. ubey. were paid at 
= Be W. BENpeL. 
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; Pree. Trude. Agitation. 

_ Grascow, “March —As free traders, and 


a means tow ard advauolue single tax « doe- 


Brizieh, 


ee 
wake 


Individualsin several other estublish- ‘| — 
recently 


“the na tional coferees to ve el 
nati, Muy 15.) It wa: 
repr sentation In th 


“fall t for. the head of Cth 
“2D should be ae 


“said: vhs ib provision. Thad 
ful! rer resentation at Cincinnati in. Case. af 


aby default. é 


How the Poor Man. is Eucoaraged to. Drink 
weet oo @iha HADTEN Gs, 
the > duty, on whose 


t 2 id 
485 é 


Tn 


cent. 

averaged 
courazed bs. waste thew Drees earnings on 
champagne . ather ‘than w bisk; 


A Laxury and a2 Necessity. at 


That Juxury; the horseshoe, pays: Com 
cent duty, while that necessity to every 
man, the gold watch, pays 2 UBCE cent unde 
our preseah tarilf. 


PEN, PASTE AND “SCISSORS 


J ay Gould i Is said to be turning i 
Mou Lo the purchase of enormous: tract 
ands : a 


‘The South Atri ca diamond: ficlds 1 
yielded geins amountine ‘to 86H at: 
valued at over $20,000,000. 


A German paper says that a ‘company has 
‘beet formed iu. mitnmutacture | Watches to be 
run vy electric d of a spring. 

A Swedish farmer bas connected a dynam 
w eith, a Wi aterfall and: inten ‘o.use electri 
to ight his fara and to. rug mechivnes. © 


‘The. zerostatic cor ps of the German army. 
“succeeded in taking: geod phote- 
erapys Sok lurge tracts country fron: 

ball oon a mile and 2 half up in the air. 


“The Boatmen’s savi ings bunk of St. Loui 
‘has purchased a corner “lot in thas city for 

$150,000, and the Post-Dispatch cougratulate 
‘its fellow -citizens on the wealth that will be 
added to their city. by the increase in lan 
Values, consequent on tl erection of a hand 
‘some bank buridinier cane 


The ne y Spanish cruiser, “Reina: ‘Rewent: 
left the. Cly de for Spain. this. noraiag. Sh 
was buils by Messrs. Thompson at. “lydebat 
for the Spanish navy, and on her trial main 

teined for nine hours x speed of twenty-fou 
re es per hour, a record unequaled by an: 
other war cruiser afloat. ~ f 


A letter from Japan tells: that Canobhe 
way to. worship Buddha, in. the: temple it 
‘Kicte, is to chew the: prayer aper, and. 
when soft, throw it -at the. rou through 
wire screen. If it goes. throngh and sticks. 
on the god the prayer will be unsv vered. If 
it hits on the seréen it is no good. Bees 


Berlin now utilizes the sewerage OF th 
by conveying itin pipes to the. “eutlyi ing: di: 
tricts, and then with tovee punips spreadi as 
it over the ground in trenches. Sundy wastes 
which formerly produced nothing have by 
‘this means been made very valuable for ma 
ket gardening, and the finest vegetables. 
‘raised on thein. 


The Chinese authorities. were officially in: 
structed at the Jast eclipse of the moon to. wea 
court dress, beat goucs and save the moon 
from being swa owed up by thesun, aslonge 
the moon wus above the horizon. “When sh: 
disuppeared they were to. make one. low 
obeisance.. but need not bother to save he 
any longer when she was below the horizou. 


‘Everybody knows semethinge about Lord. wae 


-Tennyson’s poetry. Every body doesn’t 
about his butter and cream... His dair 
Management of Which isin the hands.e 
Hallam Tenpyson, is known for he excellence 
of the butter, cream and milk it sends t 
market. In the Isle of Wieht there is ar i 
crewing: demand - ior th produce.—{Londo 
cho. 


It is proposed to pr reser tish alive by plac: 
ing them in vessels partly filled with’ 
and hermeticaily sealed. Itis said that tish 
sv contined have been found alive after three 
“Weeks, without either. air or w ater: having: 
been changed, while fish-in an open jar died 
iin forty -eirht, ‘hours. I the air in the vessel. 
‘is ‘gonivressed. the hfe uf the tishis. sult further. 


prolonged. 


The Western: union telexraph: conipany is. 
conducted un strict business. principles. The — 
girls in the bookkeeping department received 
their salaries for’ March the. other day 

d were docked two days’ pay for. abser te 

Slarch 12 und 13—the blizzard days. It is: 
not known whether any deduction was made 
from the salaries of the pi ‘esident and othe 

igh officials of the compuny. 


The Cents of Egypt have a very old in- 
. that of artilicial egg hatching. There. 
uch establishinents- withia |: a shor 
3) ee Cairo, und the Production. 
> reaches 12,000,000 
incubatiog: lasts 
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THE WEEK. 


"fn 1681—nearly a generation ago—con- 


gress levied a direct: ‘ax of €20,000,060 on 
real estate, apportioning it to the different 
states, in accordance with the provision of 
the constitution, in the ratio of popula- 
tion. “Most-cf the loyal states paid their 
ghares of the tax in full, and a very larce 
portion of the umount due from the 
seceded stales wus secured by the seizure 
and sale of the property of individuals. 
The mouey was neciled for the presecution 
of the war, and was spent as svon as col- 
lected. Of the $20,000,000 levied, $17,- 
859,665 wus paid; and the balance has since 
carried upon the books of the treasury 
@epariment as stiil due from various states. 
_ It is now proposed to refund the amount 
of this tax to the states by whose citizens 
it was paid. Thechief argumeni advanced 
in favor of this repayment is that it wiil 
enabie the treasury department to write 
off the outstanding balances that appear 
@n its books, The true reason for the 
proposition is that if by this and other 
larg* appropriations the existing surplus in 
the treasury can be got md of, the advo- 
eates of free trade will be deprived of an 
ed captaadum argument, which they are 
using with great effect, and the advocates 
of procecticn will have an excuse for shout- 
ing, as they enter the coming campaign, 
that the revenues of the government are 
mo ereater than its legitimute expenses. 
The wrangle ia tie house of represenia- 
fives over the direct tax bill is the skirmish 
which precedes the coming battle. It is a 
maneuvering for position. And consider- 
ing that the meusure is in the nature of a 
@irect bribe offered to the twenty-eight 
@tates amoug whom ihe money is to Le di- 
wided, the fact tat a large minority of the 
democratic meinbers are resolute to pre- 
Went lis passage, is a Lbepcful omen for the 
cause of freedoin. 


Why a paper dollar backed by the au- 
thority and credit of a government which 
has paid its debts should be of less value 
than one backed by the authority and 
eredit of a government which has 2vt 
paid its debts, isa puzzle past finding out. 
That itis of Jess value is nrecisely what 
is implied by Senator Beck's amendment 
to the bill providing for the purchase of 
United Siates bonds bv the secretary of 
the treasury. Here is the amendment as 
néopted by the senate of the United 
States April 4—yeas 37, nays 13: 

“Taat whenever the cirenlation or any part 
Giereof of any national bank not in Vo: tida- 


tion shail be surrendered by the deposit of | 


Wnited States notes in the treasury or other- 
wise, and the same or an ecquivaient amount 
is not takea by other national banks within 
thirty days thereafter, the secretary of the 
treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
purchase, at the market price thereof, an 
equivalent amount in silver ballion in excess 
of the minimum of $2,000,5.0 worth per month 
for coinage purpeses, which shail coined 
and used as provided in the acs passed Feb. 
28, 1878, entitied, “An act to authorize the 
coinage of the standard silver doliar and re- 
store its iegal tender character;” provided 
that nothing in this act shall altcr or repeal 
Said act of Feb. 2s, isis. 

’ Just consider 2 moment. The secretary 
of the treasury, cbhserving money io be 
tight in Wall street, and securities conse- 
qusntiy comparativeiy low, expends $10,- 
090,090 in the purchase of government 
bonds for cancellation. Some of these 
bonds—say $3,060,000-—are the property of 
naticaal banks, which have had them on 


| @eposit in Wastingion for years past as 


security for their circulation—«ating their 
eake and having it too—and of course the 
bonds being sold, the bank notes issued on 
the strengti of them must be retired. The 
volume of money is Uvus diminished by 

9,000,000. One would think that if the 
secretary of the treasury issued $5,690,000 
in United States notes to iake the place of 
the bank notes, buyers and sellers would 
be very willing to use them. Such a 
course, however, world be contrary to 
those canons of finance that have been 


used with such effect in plundering 


the common people of the United 
States. The secretary must go to 
the treasury agauia for some more 
money, with which to buy enough silver 
to coin five millions of dollar pieces, and 
having coincd these dollars and locked 
them up in a vault wiicre nobody can get 
at them, then, and not till then, be may 
issue puper doliars, based on silver dollars 
that nobody will ccnsent to use, 

if the United Siaies were to buy im 
every peuny of their indebtedness to-mor- 
row, and could buy it in at par, they 
would, under the Beck umendment, be 


forced to pay out $2 for every dollar's 


worth of bonds held by national banks— 
ane dollar for the bond and another dollar 
for silver to replace tne bond as security 
for currency. Was ever such a jugglery 
oi swindling! 

One step in the right direction has been 
taken by the house of representatives in 
the passage of the $15,009,000 fractional 
eurrency bill. But ir view of the vote on 
Mr. Beck's amendment. it seems highly 
improbable thut even this slight reeerni- 


‘tion of the peopie’s rights will be accorded 


‘a place among our statutes. 


Keports from Rhode Island of April 4 
state that on that da: the market fcr 
votes opened at $5 with a brisk demand 
and strony upward tendency. Many 
Jiolders declined 16 enter the market, even 
to the extent of naming figures, prefer- 
ving to stimulate inquiry by an affectation 
of coulidence iu the value of their fran- 
chises. Prices quickl:- mounted, and 
many transacti ns took piace at 86, $7 
and $8. prompt delivery and strict spot 
cash, The upward movement continued 
during the afternoon, aud the highest 
point was reached at 3p. m., when $10 
was freeiy offered. and accepted. The 
published quotations, however, by no 
means represent the real strength of the 
market. A very lerge number of private 
transactions took place, and it is said that 
in many cases as much as $50 was real- 
ized fora single vote. 

Many complaints are made of irregular 
dealings, In some iustunces, it is said, 
the sfime goods were suld twice tu difer- 
ent purchasers, onc of the buyers receiving 
only a preterdeddelivery. Itis neediess to 

int out that conduct of this kind is detri- 
mental to the interests of sellers, and if 
continued at subsequent sales will have a 
tendency to dimimish the value of their 
wares, — 

It is said that the late chief justice of 


THE STANDARD, SATU 
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the United States has left an estate valued | defensible attempt by an officer of the | imagine thatin this way thev are going 


at‘something less than $30,000. Soviety 
is shocked at the prospective indigence of 
his family, and proposes to raise a fund, 
eiiher by private contributions or by legis- 
lative appropriation, that muy enable them 
to live “in the style to which tiey have 
become accustomed.” 

Theghiet jusiice of the United States 
receives a salary of $10,500 ayear. He is 
a servant of the people. There are au:te 
a number of his employers who ears—or 
atalf events are allowed to keep out of 
their earnings—considerably less than $10,- 
500a vear. And when they die, if they 
have been so improvident or so unfortu- 
naie as to leave only a trifle of $30,000 to 
their families—why, the families just huve 


-to make the best of it. 


It is pleasing to learn that Mr. Waite’s 
family disclaim ayy desire to be thus pro- 
vided for. But the proposition to raise 
the fund is instructive, as showing how 
aatural it is for those accustomed to live 
by the labor of others to see no shame in 
pauperism and to look with horror upon 
the prospect of any of their number hav- 
ing to go to work. 


The western railroad strikes are virtually 
atanend. An agreement has been signed 
between Chairman Hoge of the brother- 
hood aud T. V. Powderly of the Knights of 
Labor by which these two organizations 
will act together against the railroad com- 
panies, but it is not knownas yet wheiher 
the agreement includes the reopeniag of 
the present strike. There seem io exist 
serious doubts as to whether the knights 
and brotherhood mcn would, in view of 
their experiences lately, obey any order 
which would have a tendeucy to renew 
the struggle just closed. 

The strike began on Monday, February 
2%, after frequent conferences bv the en- 
gineers and firemen with the manegrrs oO! 
the Burlington road respecting Gemands 
which they had made for an equalization 
of pay—the passenger engineers to re- 
ceive 3Ly cenis per mile and the freight 
engineers at the rate of 4 cenis per mile, 
whether they were employed on the main 
line or branches, and vezardiess of the 
classes of engines. The company offered 
a compromise, which was that on its main 
Jine it would pay the sume as was paid on 
competing lines, but on side Hines, where 
ratlic was Hight, to ask the same price 
‘svas unreasonable and uniair.” Sixteen 
hundred engineers and firemen Jeft their 
engines, znd 12,000 conductors, brakemen 
and round house emploves were thrown 
out ef work. The strike gradually spread 
to other railroad systems—at one time in- 
cluding all the roads running into Chicao 
and their branches, and involving nearly 
100,009 men. 


Jacob Sharp died at his home in this city 
on Thursday, April 7. Had he died three 
years 2go, when his purchase of the New 
York board of aldermen was simply a 
matter of common fame, and had not yet 
been made the subject of a criminal indict- 
ment, he wight have been held up to the 
youth of this city as an excellent specimen 
of a seif made man—an example of the 
success that any American boy might hope 
to achieve wio-should beiug to his Nfe 
work the qualities of energy, perseverance 
and honesty. Dving now, with a clond of 
disvrace overshadowing him, ie will point 
an altogether different moral, and young 
men wil be urged to learn, from his un- 
happy fate, that wrong doing never pros- 
pers. 

Yet Jacob Sharp was the same man in 
1884 as in 1888; and what is more, every- 
body knew perfectly well what Kind of a 
man he was. It was no secret that he had 
in some way influenced Iegisiation by 
bribery. It was perfectly well understood 
that he had done the same thing before, in 
securing the franchise of the Seventh 
avenue road. “Yet honorable men did not 
hesitate to associate with him, and though 
the newspapers said for a time some hard 
words about him, it was weil understcod 
that in that they were only following 
their vocation, and that their hard words 
really didn't mean anything. 

More than this, there are plenty of men 
alive to-day in these United States, hon- 
ored and respected piilars of churches, 
some of them, noted for their benefac- 
tions, of wiom it is notorious ‘that they 
have influenced legistation for their own 
proit by methods just us corrupt as anid 
lar more injurious to public welfare than 
those employed by Jacob Sharp. 1t was 
right that Sharp should be punished for 
his crime; and theugh he managed to 
avoid the state prison, there can be no 
question that he was terribly punished. 
But it is greatly to be feared that his pun- 
ishment will be looked on by those who 
most need to be warned from followiug 
his footsteps, less as a warning against: 
crime than as a warning against being 
found out. 

The truth is, that in spite of his crimi- 
pality, Jacob Sharp was a fair type of the 
suceessiul self-made man. He bribed 
legislators, it is true, but only because 
there was no other way of getting the 
legislation he wanted—the stetesmen he 
had to deal with were deaf to argument, 
and sLameless in demanding bribes. He 
saw his own prefit in providing needed 
public facilities. Thanks to our corrupt 
system, he could only get permission to 
provide these public facilities by biibery; 
and he bribed. Elsewise he wus a good 
husband and father, a stanch friend, a 
man whose werd could be depended on, and 
an attendant at a Christian church. He 
came to New York without a dollar, and 
he died worth several millions, 

Ordinarily this would have insured him 
slowing obituaries in the newspapers and 
“favorable mention” inthechureches. But 
he was not merely found out—ihat of itseif 
would have made no diiference—but pub- 
licly found out. et 


The squabble between the represcnta- 
tives of the United States and the govern- 
meut of Morcces is something worse tlian 
ridiculous, Judging by the newspapér 
headlines and the excited tone of the press 
dispatches, one might suppose that some 
frightful wrong had been done to citizens 
ot the United Siates, and that prompt 
action was necessary to protect American 
lives, ov, ui all events, American property. 
The simple truth is that no American citi- 
zea luas. been in danger of life, limb or 
estate for a single instant, and the whole 
trouble has arisen out of a thorougilly in- 


United States to interfere between the 
Moorish government and rts citizens. 

Under the treaty with Morocco natives 
of the country in the employ of American 
citizens have a right to American protec- 
tion—thaé is, they can be sued or tried 
only before the United Siates consular 
court, the Moorish government waiving, 
for the time being, ifs jurisdiction over 
them. Tobe assured of these privileges, 
however, such employes must be regis- 
tered at the consulate, and the authorities 
notified of such registration. Not long ago 
the United States consul at Tangier trans- 
mitted tothe Moorish government a sume- 
what lengthy list ef proteges, with the an- 
nouncement that he had duly registered 
them aus American employes. The Moor- 
ish government responded, not question- 
ing the consw’s rights, but asking for the 
particulars of each case—the name of the 
employing American, and so on. The 
consal answered that these things were 
none of the Moorish sovernment’s business, 
and refused to give the information; upon 
which the government disregarded the 
protections aud proceeded to tax, fine and 
imprison the proteges just as if they had 
been the ordinary kind of Moors. And 
hence has arisen all the trouble—the in- 
dignant dispatches cf the consul, the lavish 
expenditure for cable messages, the rush- 
ing to and fro of ships of war, and all the 
rest of it. 

Considering that a, protected Moor has a 
pretty gvod time «s compared with bis un- 
protected compatiriots~that he escapes 
baestinadoing, and irregular taxution, and 
imprisonment, and other every day diffi- 
culties of ordinary Moorish existence, it is 
evident that it is worth something to bean 
Amprican protege. Our state department 
might do well to ask Consui Lewis for that 
bill of nartieulovs which he has refused to 
wie authorities of Morocco. 

General Daniel Butterfield presented 
diplomas to 120 bricklayer graduates of 
the New York trade schools on Apyvil 6. 
Cf course he mude a specch on ihe oe- 
casion. “If J had ten sons,” said he, “and 
&10,000,000, I would not give one of thein 
a2 cent untii he had learned atrade.” This 
is very pretty. and no doubt the plan 
would work well. Most any one would 
leurn a trade to $1,060,000. Widht 
Geseral Buiterield forgot to say was taat 
if he himself had ieavned a trade and stuck 
to it he might have had the ten boys, but 
he certainly wouldn't have had the §10,- 
090,000. , se 


The emperor cf Germany, like the rat 
catcher who lived in Westminster, has a 
daughter, and, to carry the parallel stili 
further, the gentlefclks all take off their 
bhsts when they meet her, This young 
lady has fallen in love with a young gen- 
tleman named Alexander Something or 
Other—catied Battenberg for short—who 
heartily reciprocates her affection. My. 
Atexander has culled on the emperor and 
told him how matters stand, and both Mp. 
Emperor and Mrs. Emperor are satisfied 
that the wedding shouid take place. If 
the young people were named Snuth and 
Jones there would be no more trouble and 
wemight lecx forward to séeing am ac. 
count of the nuptials in the society col- 
umns of the Berlin press With full 
particulars of the bride’s and bridesmaids’ 
costumes, anda list of the presents, with 
their value. But just because the young 
woman is a princess and the yourg man a 
prince there is the deuce and all of a row 
about the matter. The emperor of Russia 
doesn’t like Henry, and says he will feel 

urt if the marriage takes place. And 
when the emperor of. Russia feels hurt a 
good many other folks are likely to get 
burt, too. Prince Bismarck doesn’t like it 

wher, and threatens to turn sulky, go 
home to his estates, and lst the German 
people sce how they can get along 
without him. Cn the other han, 
the queen of England, whose 
daughter is married to a brother 
of Battenberg, is crazy for the match, and 
is going to run over to Berlin on purpose 
to see about it. Altogether thinss are 
mixed, and vo one knows what may hap- 
pen. Jiis notatall improbable that the 
natural desire of two young peopleto get 
married may suftice to set all Europa by 
the ears. On the whole ote cannot baip 
thinking that the world would be u great 
deal better off if the emperors and queens 
and chancellors could be compelled to ley 
aside their nonsensical pretensions and go 
to work for their diving. | 


ot 


u 
sv 


The law keeps strict watch -over the 
sacred rights of property in Eugland, and 
will have none of Cardinal Manning's doc- 
tring of the starving man aud his rieht to 
bread. In East Sussex, William Cook, a 
laborer out of work and starving, stole 
some turnips. Tire jury recommended him 
to merey, but the judge gave him two 
months hard labor, And at Grantham a 
man of good character, seventy-three years 
old, was sentenced to seven days har 
Jabor for entering a store and asking ior 
wnonion, The Huglish newspaper which 
reports the case calis it rather hard 

But where the rights of property are net 
concerned English law views the trans- 
eressions of the lower classes with lenient 
eve. Michacl Burns was convicied at 
Brighton of an assault upon his wife, 
having dragged her out of bed, kicked her, 
struck wer and given her two black eyes. 
He was fined ten shillings. Another 
English gentleman nemed Rush, a resi- 
dent of London, threw his wifes. down 
stairs Ina trunsport of alYection and then 
hurled a damp after her, setting fire to her 
clothes. The mavistraie remonstrated with 
Mr. Rush and minde him fined security in 
£5 to keep the peace for six months. | 

Patriotic protectionist Americans, who 
want to see their country foreniost in the 


joice to hear of w singular act of folly of 
Which the Huglish people have lately peen 
guilty. The London dock companies have 
mude special arrangements with the trans- 
atiantic lines, by which not only will the 
discharge and delivery of cargoes bé much 
expedited, but the expenses of handling 
will be very much reduced. The dock 
companies, in fact, guwrantee Loudon con- 
siguments all the speed and facilities in 
delivery now olfered by Liverpooi and 
Glasgow, at about half the expense 
charged to consignees at those ports for 


snuilar services, The foolish Londoners 


* 
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to increase the traffic and wealth of their 
port. Of course the real result will be, on 
well known protectionist principles, that 
they will be deluged with foreign goods, 
and see the grass growing in their streets. 


Alleghany City has had an object lesson 
in politicul economy. Not very long ago 
if was discovered that beneath the city 
there was an immense reservoir of natura! 
gas, which could be utilized at the nicre 
cost of piping. Then Alleghany City re- 
joiced greativ at the prospect of cheap fuel 
and light, and the more pious residents 
had a good deal to say about the goodness 
ot God to the inhabitants of that part of 
Pennsylvania. Bit now that natural gas 
has been generally intrq@juced throughout 
the city, and people have adjusted their 
household economy to its use, the folks 
who own the ground through which aloue 
the gas can be got at, have raised the price 
some sixty per cent. Allezhany city has 
ceased rejoicing, and providence is less 
generally commended, 


Once in a while we gotan opportunity to 
see the tremendous rate at which land 
values are increasing in the upper part of 
New York city. Only six years ago, in 
1882, seventy-eight vacant city lots belong- 
ing io the Jumel estate were put up at 
auction and bought in, the prices bid being 
unsatisfactory. On the 3d of this month 
the same lots were again put up at auction, 
and this time they weresold, the prices 
being ‘‘satisfactory” to the estate. At the 
first sale the seventy-ei¢ht lots were bought 
in for $70,440, an average of $903 per lot. 
At the second sale they brought $248,405, 
an average of $3,184.60 per lot. Increase 
in value per lot, $2,281.60—two hundred 
and fifty-two per cent for six years, or forty- 
two per cent ayear! 

Fizures like these are fairly staggering. 
They show us, as by a flash of lightning, 
the frightful power of taxation that our 
system cf private land ownership places 
in the hands of individuals. Assuming 
that the prices paid for these Jumel es- 
tate lots represent twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase, the ownership of the seventy-eight 
lots carried with it in 1882 the power of 
exacting from the people of New York a 
yearly tribuie of $2,817.60, which is now 
increased to $9,935.20. Is it any wonder 
tata million of New York’s people are 
shied in tenement houses? 


Asland values scar upward, flesh and 
blood goes down. Wher all the land is 
monopolized by private owners, and the 
maiority ef the people are compelied to 
surrender all they earn above a mere sub- 
sistence in return for the privilege of using 
enough of mother earth to stand and eat 
and sleep on, it is evident that there must 
be some unfortunates who will find even 
standing room a luxury beyond their 
means, and who, unless private or public 
benevolence comes to their relief, must 
actually leave the plunet and try their 
fortunes in another world. Such a case 
eccurred here in New York a week ago. 

Haus Stockrica and Fanny, his wife, 
were two Polish Jews, who, crowded out 
of their native country by povulation 
}eessure and race persecution; came to 
the Cnited States. The man was a tailor 
by trade, with the industry and economy 
of his race. They had a little baby—an 
eight months’ old boy. They landed in 
New York, as near as can be learned, 
about a month ago, and established them- 
selves in 2 wretched little attic room in a 
itumbie down two. story tenement in 
Crosby street, for which they paid $5 a 
month. They were not paupers. They 
had their little savings and were full of 
hope. And so Hars Stockrica went out to 
look for work. 

But alas! there was no work for Hans 
Stockrica. How could there be? There 
was only so much work to go round, and 
fcr every job there were two people who 
wanted it. What chance had aman, ig- 
norant of the language and without 
friends? Day after day Hans renewed his 
quest, and night after night he cume home 
disappointed and despairing. And so the 
Httle hoard dwindled and dwindled, till at 
last it vauisbed altogether. 
They lived awhile on what they could 
pick from garbage pails and ash. barrels. 
But gurbage will not feed an infant. The 
mother fount dried up: for want of nour- 
ishment, and ‘the baby cried all day for 
food. : 


So at last the crisis came. The rent was- 


Cue, and there was no money to payoit 
with, 
wanted for some oue elsewho could at- 
ford to pay for it. There was no place for 
them in this worid, and so they left it. 
Rat poison could be had when food could 
not, and together Hans -Stockrica and his 
wife departed on their second emigration. 

Think what = story they wili have to 
tell before the Judgement seat. . 

They have a quecr code of official ethics 
in England. The late khedive of Egypt, 
Ismail, had, or pretended to have, a clair 
of $7,000,000 against the Egyptian gov- 
ernment. He submitted this claim to the 
English gentiemen who preside aver 
Eevpt, aug was rather. laughed at than 
otherwise. Then he bethought himself, 
andengaged the judge advucate general 
of the British army to look after his in- 
teresis, promising him, itis said, a fee of 
$100,600. Mr. Marriott went to Egypt, 


cand very speedily convinced his fellow 


international race for prosperity, will re-— 


countrymen in charge of that unfortunate 


country that Ismail was a much abused 
indiviaual, and his claim an entirely just 
one. So they spoiled the Eevtiuns. Ismail 
got bis §7,000.000, the judge advocate 
general got his $100,080, and Sir EB. Vin- 
cent; the Hevptian minister who ailowed 
the claim, presumably got nothing but 
he satisfaction of having done his duty by 
the country that had adopted him. Some 
pestilent demagogue iried to make a fuss 
avout the matter in parlament, but Mr. 
Marriott Jauntily explained that his: judge 
audvocateship gave him very little work to 
do. und he theught he had a rightto turn 
an honest penny by outside jobs. The at- 
torney general said it was all right, and 
the motion of censure. was lost by 218 
votes to 120. 

‘Professor . T. Miles of the university 
of Maryland delivered a lecture in Balti- 
more lately on “Food and Digestion,” in 
the course of which he siid: 

The criminal classes are called-dirty, lazy 


Their sleeping space on earth was. 
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and ugly. Of course they are. They are 
dirty because they have no spare heat to let 
go; lazy, because the muscles.are weak and 
nature tells them to keep still when hungry. 
You would be astonished to know how much 
of the beauty of the fairest women is made 
up of fat. The criminal! classes are ugly be- 
cause they have nc fat. . . . There will 
be a great mission to the. poor some day to 
see that they gct enough of good food. 

Professor Miles is quite right. There 
wil be a great mission to see that the 
poor get enough to eat. In fact, there is 
such a mission already. And the chief 
point of its teaching is that the social sys- 
tem which forces some men to suffer 
hunger is by that very fact condemned as 
contrary to the law of God. 


Gilbert & Sullivan never imagined any- 
thing much funnier than the dispute among 
the church of England clergy as to whether 
Priuce Oscar of Sweden mighs or might 
not lJawfully be married in a certain 
church, The prince was specially anxious 
to be married at a church in Bourne- 
mouth; and he wanted to be married ac- 
cording to the Swedish service. . The ques- 
tion was, might he do it? At first the au- 
thorities said no; a foreign service couldn't 
be read in an English church. But then it 
was luckily discovered that the church had 
not been licensed for marriages. Of course 
that changed the situation altogether. 
The church was not a complete all-round 
church, and so might stand a Swedish 
service being read without defilement. 
And soit came to pass that Prince Oscar 
was lawfully married in a chureh in which, 
had it been lawful for him to be married 
there, he could not lawfully have been 
married. It takes time to think this out, 
but there’s a whole sermon on ecclesiasti- 
cism in it. , 


There is something very comic in the 
fluttering excitement of the legislators at 
Albany over the World’s account of its 
reporter’s interviews with a professional 
lobbyist. The innocent assemblymen were 
horrified to hear that people were going so 

ar as tosay that legislation could be in- 
fluenced in other than straightforward and 
legitimate methods. Of course a commit- 
tee is to investigate and find out what it 
all means; ana equally, of course, the com- 
mittee will report that the astounding as- 
sertion is absolutely without foundation. 


There is an English nobleman called the 
earl of Harewood. He owns two villages, 
Harewood and Dunkeswick. It is pre- 
tended that he does not own the people 
who live in these villages; but this is 
false. 

The people of the two villages are 
mostly Wesieyans. The earl of Hare- 
wood doesn’t like this and signifies his 
august displeasure in the manner follow- 
ing. At Harewood he permits a Wes- 
leyan chapel, but forbids service during 
“church hours,” won’t allow any Sunday 
school, and absolutely prohibits the ad- 
ministering of the sacraments at any 


time. At Dunkeswick there is a chapel, - 


but the congregation are forbidden to use 
it. Outof his loving kindness, however, 
the earl of Harewood allows them to wor- 
ship in a barn, of course under proper 


restrictions, . :; 


ore 

it may be asked, Why don’t these poor 
Wesleyans move away? The answer is, 
They can’t. There is nowhere for them 
to go. If they migrate from their proper 
parish they will be arrested and: sent back 
as vagrants. <As far as they are concerned 
the earl of Harewood owns the earth, and, 
owning that, owns them. 


Hillard & Ogden of Cincinnati announce 
that they are about to issue a weekly called 
the United Labor Age, which shall advo- 
cate the single tax and also strive to bring 
about a union between the union and uni- 
ted labor parties. . 

poet és 

The following call for a conference of 
advocates of the single tax has been issued 
from Chicago. In summoning the con- 
ference Mr. Bailey states that he is com- 
plying with the request of over 400 single 


tax men who have written him on the 


subject: . 
CrricaGo, Ii., April 6, 188s. 

To Singie Tax Advocates, Greeting ~—By 
virtue of the authority invested in me by 
letters ou file iu my-office from the several 
‘states and territories, a call is. hereby issued 
for a national conference of the single tax 
udyocates of the several statesand territories 
and the district of Columbia of the United 
States, to convenc in the city of Chicago, IIL, 
at ten o'clock a.m., on Wednesday, July 4, 
1888. 

All persons who believe that the public 
revenucs should be raised by a sincie and 
direct tax. upon relative land values are 
invited to attend and take part in the de- 
liberations, 

Further details and instructions will be 
published in the New York Stanparb and 
other papers friendly to the cause. 

WARREN Wortu BaILey, 
Chairman of the Provisional Committee. 

Mr. Bailey also announces the following 
general committee on | arrangements. 
Other names are to be hereafter added to 
the list: 

Chairman, Warren Worth Bailey, No. 281 
South Hovne avenue, Chicage. ; 

Secretary, M. K. LaSbeilu, Times building, 
Chicavo. , 


Treasurer, Robert H. Cowdrey, 169 Quincy . 


street, Chicago. : 

Judge Jumes G. Maguire, San Francisco, 
Cai. - 
H. F. Ring, Houston, Tex. : 

H. diartin Williams, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. P. Custer, Indianapolis, Ind. — : 
Renjamin Adains, Charleston, S8..C:° 
Freeman Knowles, Cresec, Neb. 

C. A. 5. Hivley, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Thos. A. MeCann, Detrcit, Mich. 
Richard L. Atkinson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Seven [lundred Martyrs of the Lehizh 
Coal Strike—Where Aid for Them Can be 
Baul 
Seven hundred miners of the Lehich vallev, 


who are supposed to have been prominent in | 


the recent struggle, have been bincklisted by 
their former employers. The meuning of 
this is that not one of thei can obtain em- 


pioyment either in the mine in which be had } 


formerly worked, or in any other mine in the 
eutire Lehigh region. The mine owners and 
operators are apparently above ull con- 
spiracy laws, and have combined to prevent 
these unfortunates from working. Most of 
the men have fumitics, and all of them are in 
great distress. The correspondert of the 
New York Herald says of their appeal for 
help: “ 


This is the most pitiful ery of distress that | 


ever went forth from any body of beaten 
workingmen in Pennsylvania, and it but 
faintly pictures the wretched and miserable 
condition of bundreds of little families in. the 
Lehigh region who are in absolute and imme- 
diate need of bread. It could not well ba 
otherwise after six months of idlenesg in a 
thickly populated and dependent. section, 
where the mine owners are verifiable anto- 
crats who control the employment, the homes, 
the stores which enter. into the existence of 
the miners and laborers who sought to. better 
their condition. The cry of the blackisted 
is intensified by the fact thas it isa wail of 
despair—the sorrowful exclamation of those 
who feel that they bunver witkout hope, be- 
cause the gates which lead to the breaker 
and. to the mouth of the mine are closed 
against them. It seems incredible that men 
laying claim to relinement and Christian 
charity, as some of these coal operators do, 
would so oppress the poor, yet such is the 
bitter fact, and the worst feature of it is that 


‘these seven hundred men are not. thrown idle 


because there is no work for them, but 
merely to make of them examples that will 
serve for all future time to warn the miners 
against striking, even as the Spartans. set: 
their slaves drunk to warn their children 
against the degradation of drunkeuress, 


Cqutributions toward the aid of these 


“Miners and. their families may. be sent ta 


Joun J. Meighan, Freeland, Luzerne county, 
Pa. ; uy 
The Free Trade Question in Manistee. 
The people of Manistee, Mich., are thor 
oughly aroused over the tariff question. A 
discussicn which took place there last weel 
and covered two nights was not confined to 
the expediency of hirher or lower tariffs, but 
tuck the comprehensive form of *Absolute 


free trade versus Any form of protective 


tariff.”. Rev. Albert Waikly of Manistee took 


| the affirmative, and Judge J. G. Ramsdell of 


Traverse the negative. - About oa thousan 
persons attended. 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND, 


The New York Sunnis already pegging dowg 
the flaps of the small tent in which it proposes 


‘to run another republican side show this year. 


—(Jacksonville Times-Union. 

The single tax theory is rapidly growing in 
favor among the masses of the people in this 
eocuntry, notwithstanding the unfavorable 
comments and sneers of the press and. the 
actherents of the old political parties.—[ West 
New Brighton, N. Y., Advance. 

‘Now I begin to see the light. I can see 
how all my taxes on all my property will bd 
reduced from twenty-five to seventy-five per 
ecent.. Besides 1 have discovered that the 
single tax means absolute free trade, and a 
saving of nearly fifty per cent on all £ pure 
chase in the store the year round.”—[Farmer 
quoted approvingly in editorial in Hempstead, 
Texas, Advance Guard. pat : 

The taxation of corporate franchises is 
based on the idea that they are in some sensa 
monopolies, and that in granting them the 
government has granted. to individuals valu- 
able privileres which belone to the whole 
body of the people. Holders of franchises 
should either pav a tax on their gross. earn- 
Ings, or surrender them back to the power 
that save them.—[Minneapolis Starand News, . 

There are 100,000 giris taking the places 
which 100,000 buys should occupy in the busi- 
ness of the country, and the result must bean 
increase of shiftiessress.and loaferism on. the 
one hand and the decrease of vigor in the 
manner of doing business on the other. After 
a girl has kept a boy out of a place until he 
has been compelled to turn to something elsa 
she is ready to get married.—[Detroit Free 
Press. ; 

While the congressional committee is en« 
gaged in the investigation of alien landlord- 
ism in the United Siates, it should also turn 
its attention to the rapid acquisition of enor- 
mous tracts of public lands by syndicates and: 
combines of Americaa citizens. This evil is 


‘elosely allied to the other, and if possible. 


should be abolished. Both are’ equally op- | 
posed to the spirit and genius of our institus | 
tions and to wise public policy.—[Indianapo- 
lis Journal. 

Itis safe to. say, as Mayor Hewitt does, 
that the remission of taxes on personal prop- 
erty would attract so much additional dusi- 
ness to New York or auy other city that the 
increased value of real estate would directly 
prevent any loss.to the grand. list. Another 
reason, closely connected with the: above, is 
that in taxing laud we tax what is toa cer- 
taint-extent a monopoly, whose value has re- 
sulted from the growth of the city rather 
than from the efforts of its owner.—[{Minneap- 
olis Star and News. wo 

Time was when ve had hundreds. of mill-. 
ions cf bare acres needing settlement, that 
any influx of thmigration was. fairly enouch 


‘estimated -@ biessing, and those who came 


here pappers were ws convenient for filling 
huge’Continental holes. as better men. That 
tmme is long past, and the greed of rich cor- 
porations in Europe as well as at home has so 
far reduced our natioual domain that we want 
nothing naw but settlers who cun settle some- 
thing.—{Indianapolis News. . 
Ground rent is the rightful possession of the 
community, and it would afford an ample 
fund for the payment of municipal expenses 
if the tax system Were so arrauged that the 
unearned increment should be diverted from 
the pockets of private individuals into the 
public treasury. Itis only by accepting this 
prineiple and basing legislation upon it that 
the legislature can finally settle the question 
of municipal taxation. Continuous patching 
at the old garment only makes its defects 
more apparent.—[Hamilton Evening Times. 
If a long and distressful struggle between 
the railway companies and their employes 
shouid result, the occasion might properly be 
seized upon by congress to considerand enact 
laws that would. prevent the wanton misuse 
of highways which are desigaed primarily 
for the use of the public, and which are no’ 
rivate property in the truesenseof the term. 
egislation aguinst strikes should include 
measures to prohibit the forcing of strikes by 
methods analogous. to those which. have be-. 
come involved in the trouble at Chicago... If 
the strike should. become general the duty 
of rerulating by law the relations of the 
railway companies to their employes could 
scarcely be lenger evuded.—j[Philadelphia 
Record. 
When the history of American politics for 
the decade comprised in. the years from 1880 
to 1900 is written, the Henry George move- 
ment will cecupy'a unique position. It 
reached its culminating point, apparently, 
whee Mr. George made his surprising run for 
mayor of New York. As a separate political 
movement, the theory vf a single tax on land 


‘seems to nave deciined since that date, until 


ub the present time, Mr. Georee is, an active 
porter of President Clevelasd om account 

nis position on the tarilf tax, while Dr. 

un is still anxious to carryout the single 

“a by the political party metheds. As 

an economic movement itis receiving as much 
recognition as ever. Whatever. the outcome 
may be us to the so-calied united labor party, 
the agitation of the land quesiion has been of 
hameuse rood. Tt has. set multitudes to think- 
ine ot itionant the remedy, 
orge, for what are ac- 
rie taxon land has 
the meritsof ~ Society gives 
“to. Fand bs ircrecations into 
-proposed that so- 

the valueit gives. 

‘fruits of his 

. Nobody is 

on. wool, te 

wise Would for 

: : single tax 

woud work We ari rnot, caanct be 


-tolduntil the ex} 


thine iso serec CL ' 

prope awiy and put 
wl property Lat, ab d, is-Reld anim- 
proved for speculation, to vbtain a marcur 
Which is nob earned, but whieh society: 
creates, and which suciety vould take and 
wrony nobudy-. At any rate, the tendency 
uow is to. put the burden on the man who 
holds the aand for speculation, and “not om 
his neighbor who builds a house on the next 
jot. For.in the iatter case it eperates ag a 
fine on improvements.—[MinneapolisStarandg . . 
Newseo2 che eee cone Sa ees 
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might not care to have our two cent con- | ing one mine rather than another mine— 


. | since the moment the mining of any de- 
posit became extraordinarily valuable, 
men would compete for thé privilege of 
working it, and would be willing to pay 
for that privilege a little jess than the ex- 
tra profit to be 
competition would assert itself: in this: 
that so soon as it became more profitable 
to work in a free iron or coal miue than 
at some other equally toilsome occupation, 
more men would become miners and 
would compete for the privilege of work- 
ine mines that hitherto had paid no rental 
value tax. The rentul line would be 
pushed forward agd the line of free mines 
be forced back. PThrouzhout the whole 
mining industry rental values would ad- 
vance, and wages fall until they reached a 
point at which it would no longer be de- 
sirable to abandon other 
coal miming. 

There is nothing new or heretical in all 
this. These laws of rent, wages und com- 
petition are recognized by all standard 
authorities on political economy, and would 
probably not be disputed even by “Messrs. 
Scott and Niedringhaus. 


tributions made up in that way. 


So much for Mr. Scott, whom we may | 
dismiss with the sympathizing hope that 
he won't be too. much disappointed if te | 
doesn’t happen to get quite all he asks for. 
On the next page of the Age of Steel is 
an extract from a letter which Mr. F. G. 
Niedringhaus, president of the St. Louis 
stamping company, has been sendinz to 
the Iron Age. Itis worth quoting: - | 


It is true that our free trade friends may be 
able to put forth a strong argument in favor 
of free tin plates, and, looking atthe question 
merely from one standpoint, their point may | 
be well taken, as long as tin plates are not 
made in this country. But, nevertheless, if 
this one cent of duty, which is equivalent to 
twenty per cent ad valorem, is taken off, tin 
plates will be adopted for a great many things 
for which sheet iron is now used. This wouid, 
asa matter of course, lessen the demand for 
sheet iron just to that extent, and a certain 
number of men now employed in producing 
that iren fromthe ore and coal beds to the 
finished sheets must look for employment in 
other channeis, or else the price of labor must 
be reduced to a point where it can effectuaily 
compete with foreign Jabor. If any «ne will 
take the trouble to look into the iron business 
nore closely, he will observe that the cost of 


secured. And the law of 


industries for ! 


The trouble is. 


By communicating with, the pr ublisher. iron is all labor from beginning to end, and 


that the profit put upon the finished product 
by the manufacturer, as ean be clearly proven, 
has not exceeded ten per cent, and in some 
cases not five per cent, for quite a number of 
years. When, therefore, our free trade friends 
say that it is the manufacturer that needs pro- 
tection, you may put it down as all idle talk 
und that they are passing upon a question 
which they have not thoroughly investigated. 
Give our American manufacturer labor at the 
sume price that the European competitor gets 
it and he will not ask for any protection. 
The whole question at issue, therefore, 
hinges upon this one  pvint—namely, 
What or how much shal! we pay. those 
who labor? If we have free trade, labor 
must work for exactly the same price it does 
in Europe. In other words, you will have 
pauper labor and a community without 2 
purchasing power. Wietaer or not this 
would be advisable American policy is a 


THRE DUTY OX TIN PLATES. 
Mr. C. A. Scott, who signs himself 
- “Chairman tariff committee national iron 
goofing manufacturers’ association.” telis 
- gbout the woes of his association in the 
age of Steel. It's the tariff that is making 
thetrouble. It always is either the tariff 
@r the laborer—cither the workingemen re- 
using to have their pay cut down, or ihe 
tariff tinkerers threatening to lav unholy 
hands on the sacred system which alone 
prevents wages being reduced. This tinie 
at is the tariff. 
Tf the Mills bill is passed, Mr. Scott tells 
as, and tip plates are admitted free of duty, 
the effect will be to “cause widespread con- 


that their operation is interfered with by 


| 
é 
| 
| 


H 


known by an- 


‘as potent with the wealth producers of 
.: United States. That time is passing, 
and willsoon be gone. For men are be- 
ginning to realize that God made the 
earth, not to be the plaything of a favored 
few, but for the equal use of all; and that 
foremost among the inalienable rights of 
man are the right of access to nature’s 
storehouse, and the right to do what he 
will with his. own. 


EARNING TO PLAY AT WORK. 

“ Corinthian yachtsman is not, as the 
uninitiated might suppose, a vachtsman 
who lives in Corinth; but one ha has ar- 
rived at a knowledge of how to handle his 
own yacht—who can hand, reef and steer, 
and Knows: other things proper to be 
able seaman. To be a 
yachisman is easy enough. One has On ily 
to buy w yacht, hire a captain and earew, 
and remain complacently at home while 
his vessel goes abroad to win racing cups for 
him. Many yachtsmen, however, are not 


satisfied with being merely yachtsmen; 


they want to-be Corinthian yachtsmen as 
well, 
low, 


With a yeo heave oh! and a rumbe- 
and a shivering of timbers, anda 


| walking the poop in a monkey jacket and 
| peak ed cap, with a new and strange ex- 
pression on his countenance, and the chief 
mate will utter violent language from the 
topzallant forecastle. The students will 
sulute Captain Patterson politely, aud will 
be astonished when he tells. them in reply 


that ‘“‘by God, there’s been enough ef this. 


nonsense. I’m captain of this ship, and 


youll obey my‘ orders and speak when 


youre spoken to. Get forard now. and 
man the windlass.” One student will ask 
for some information about the mechanical 
principles involved in the nuchine they 
are about to man. Captain Patterson will 
spring from the poop, knock the student 
down, stamp. on him = and 
velubly at the entire class. A second 
mate, carpenter, boatswain and steward 
will mysteriously. appear from some- 
where: - the first mate will come 
aft in- about three steps; the students 


will move forward, propelled by hitherto. 


unknown forees, and when they come to 
their senses they. will find themselves 
clustered round the windlass brakes, heav- 
ing away for dear life, and drawing en- 
couragement from casual remarks of the 


swear. 


ener flavor of tar pots and sou'west- | chief officer. 


ers. There is a joy in ordering the man 
vat fhe wheel to “J-l-luff and be damned to 
on the throne of God and dictate to less | you,” or in instructing t the crew to “lay 
favored individuals how much of Ged’s | aloft there, one of you, and stow that gaff 
gifts they shail use’and on what terms | tawps‘l,’ that culy tie time Corinthian 
they shall enjoy them. There are plenty | knows. To heave the log und know whut 
of coal and iron cre deposits yet untouched, | youre deing when you heave it—to “shoot 
There zre plenty of miners and laborers the sun” through a ‘pig yoke,” ‘to scan 
standing idle who would be glad to.work | the. vervier. carefully, and with one eye 
them. But round them all the landlords’ | cocked knowingly aloft to tell the quarter- 
parchment fences rise high and strong, | masier to “make it eight bells’—to pace 
forbidding the access of labor to the | the moonlit. deck with the lass that loves 
gifis of God. The rent tax is ls asailor, uweking ihe emotions of her in- 
and 
| 


our system of private laud ownership, 
which allows individuals to seat themselves 


lected with unfailing regularity, nocent heart with a whole string of lies 
it rises and falls in strict accordance with | about that “harricane” down in the West. 
the law; but it goes to enrich the vice-- Injees last ere uise, when we scudded before 

gerents of the Almighty who control the | it for forty-cight liours with an oil can. on 


fusion and disaster among our sheet iron 
fills and those industries immediately 
connected with and closely dependent on 
them.” The United States wili at once be 
deluged with tin plates. which we shall 
wse not only for making into cups, sauce 
pans, tomato cans and other things of that 
sort, but also for roofing cur houses, to the 
uiter destruction of the galvanized sheet 
fron indusiry. 

We now import from Eurepe each vear 
280,609 tons of shect iron in the shape of 
tin plates, while our entire domestic 


manufacture of sheet iron of all gauges 


and qualities is only 150,000 tons, of which 
$0,000 tons is now used in the making of 
galvanized roofing and siding. Wf the 
Mills bill passes this 50,000 tons of sal- 
wanized iron will be replaced with an equal 
quantity of pauper made tin plates. Thus 
our output of sheet iron will be reduced by 
one-third, to the terrible derangenient of 
eur social economy. And after all, we 
shouldn't set the tin plates any cheaper, 
because, as Air. Scott cogently puts’ it, 
“what assurance have we that the 
foreigner will not add to his profits the 
one cent per pound dutv that the Mills 
committee proposes to cut off It can be 
done if desired”—on the same principles 
probably that enabled the foreien man- 
ulacturers of quinine to keep on collecting 
the duty for theiz own behoof after we 
had put guinine upon the free list. Mr. 
Cowérey has «a word or two upon this 
subject in another co? unn, which we com- 
mend to Mr. Scott's attention in nassing. 

What we really ought to do, Mr. Scott 
assures us, is 10 SO 2rrauge jnatters that 
we may make our own tin plates for our- 
selves, aud stop dealing with the hated 
foreigner ultexether. And then Mr. 
Scott gets down to particulars, and tells 
us how the thing may be managed. 

The reason we don't make any tin | 
piates in this country now is because we 
can’t afford to pay for the sheet iron to 
make them with. Sheet iron pays a duty 
of fifty per cent, witile tin plates pav only 
alittle less than twenty-five per cent; so 
that if we make sheet iron into tin plates 
we actually destrov a sixth of its value, 
and the last end of the manufacturer is 
worse than the first. It sounds funny; 
but Mr. C. A. Scott vouches for it, and the 
chairman of the T. C. N. I R. M. 
ought to know. 

Now there are 4wo ways in which we 
can make it profitable for our suffering 
manufacturers to convert shect iron into 
tin piates. We can take the duty off 
sheet iron—of ccurse retaining the duty 
on tin plates—or we can increace the duty 
on tin plates to such an extent as to step 
their importation allogether.’ Mr. Scott 
rejects the first method with horror, and 
Bives his voice for the second, It would, 
he admits, involve x general advance in 
the prices of tinware; but who, he nobly 
asks—*‘who would not be williug to pay 
two cents apicce more for tin cups, coffee 
pots, etc., to add to the output of our 
snills 280,000 tous of sheet iron now an- 

~ auaily import«d from Europe in the shape 


| 
| 
| 


Fr 


of tin plates, adding $15,000,000 to labor, | 


‘ employing $20,009,000 invested in plants, 
and providing the necessaries of life for 
400,006 people who would be directly sup- 
ported from the business?’ Accordingly 
he formulates, on behalf of his committee, 
this demand: 

The National iron roofing manufacturers’ 
@ssociation «ask that the duty ou tin plates 
anay be advanced to an equality with other 
items in the metal schedufe. We can then 
make tin plates here, locate 100 mills of two 
teams cach, kcep 220,000,000 at home that 


Row goes abroad, und reduce the | revenue 
96,000,000 annuajiy. 


And to secure all this we have ‘eal to. 


pay twocents apiece more for our tin cups, | themselves on tax {ree deposits—bevause 
and coffee pots, and tomato cans, and dip- | if offered less or discharged from work, 


pers, and pie plates, and dair ‘YY pans, and 
candle sticks, and uli the rest .of it. We 
could easily manage this by making our 


tin cups, etc., last a little longer, and so | labor, and not liable to discharge by any 


weing fewer of them—although when one 
comes to think of it, perhaps Mr. Scott 


question that We will not uttempt to answer, 
but leave it to tue wisdom of our national 
representatives. Siee} plates and sheets are 
now being largely imported under the aa 
valorem duty, and at that rate they can be 
imported at a much Jower fioure than sheet 
iron can be produced. This atso is working 
very depressingly upon the American inan- 
utacturers of sheet iron, and the final result 
will be that cither this trade will have to be 
left to Eurcpeau muanufacturcrs or else the 
wages of tbe operatives will have to be cut 
down in order lo overcome this competition. 
It was our intention to have increased our 
mill capacity, but from the present outlook 
we think ourselves very lucky in not leunch- 
ing out any further in that direction. If the 
free trade faction of the democratic party is 
to coxtrol the politics of the country, it is not 
diflicuit to foresee what hardships are in 
store for our manufacturiag communities. 


earth; and not the community to whom it 
+ properly belongs. 
asserts itself; but with coal and iron ore 


to exert itself, save by permission of the 


necessity to force down wages to the point 
of mere subsistence, to reduce the reward 
of wipital, where capital is called in to aid. 
in making Jabor more productive, and to 
raise the rent tax to the hig 
point. 


Mr. Niedringhaus tells us that if the duty] 
is tuken off tin plates, the imported plates’ 
will be used instead of domestic shect iron. 
This, he thinks, will lessen the demand for. 
sheet fron, “and a certain number of men | 
uow employed in producing that tren from 
the ore and coal beds to the finished sheets 
must iook for employment in ctuer chan- 
nels, or else the price of labor must be re- 


Puiting Mr. Scott's argument and Mr. 
Niedringuaus’s argument together, we get. 
a pretty fair iliustration of the protective 
theory—a non-existent industry, the way 
to bring it into being, and the people who 
are going to benefit by it. It reads 
smoothly enowch. It hus done effective 
work before, and may do effective work 
again. It has only one weukness, but 
that isa fatal one. It is nonsense. . 

When Mr. Niedringhaus says that “the 
cost of iron is ail labor from beginning to 
end.” leaving only a miserable five per 
cent profit for the manufacturer, he says 

What is perfectly true, and conveys an 
idea that is abso utely false. It is true | 
that, given iron ore and coal lying beneaih 
the surface of the earth, nothing but labor 
required to produce any sort of iron 

product, from pig iron to watch springs. 

Butitis utterly false that labor receives 
as its reward anything like the total of its 
product. Yet this last is clearly the as- 
sumption that Mr. Niedringhaus makes, for 
when he contemplates the resuit of a fall 
in the price of iron plates he tells us that 
the men engaged in manufacturing iron 
must either go to work at something else, 
or submit to a reduction of their. wages. 
Evidently it has not occurred to bim that 
there isa third party who now absorbs a 
Jarge part of the natural reward of both 
labor und capital, on whom the loss might 
without injustice be made to fall. 


of common sense, why? 
can’t afford to work any cheaper; and, 
goodness knows, libor gets little enough as 
it is. Why should either 
forced to tuke less? Why shoulda’t the 
nine owner—the landlord, who as a land- 
lord has never done anything and never can 
—why shouldrt he be made to stand the 
loss? There are thousands upon thousands. 
of acres in Pennsylvania beneath which lie 
stores of iron ore and cowl, untouched since 
the foundations of the carth were laid. 
capital und labor couid get at these without 
first submitting to a blackmail, then in- 
deed the cost of iron would be ‘‘all labor 
from beginning to end,” save a small per- 
centage for the use of capital. 


Is 


would be any dunger of a deluge of sheet 


of protection removed? 
to-day, in the mining and manufacturing 
l regions of Pennsylvania’ alone, enough 
men, idle and eager to go to work, to 
double or treble our production of sheet | 
iron, if only they could take the raw. ma- 
terial out of the earth wheré God put it. 
il at work. 


to set them ¢ It is. only the 


There are deposits of coal and iron ore 
in a great many different parts of the 
United States; some easy to work and 
handy to a market; others more difficult. 
and remote. Probably not one-tiftieth 
part of them has been touched yet. - No 
man put them there. Divine providence - 
stored them away when the foundations 
of the earth were laid, presumably for the 
use of coming generations of mankind. 

Suppose that wherever one of these de- 
posits is lying unused, the first mun that 
wished to were allowed to go and take 
what iron ore or coal he wanted, freely, 
as long as only he wanted them, and on 
payment of a proper rent value tax when 
other people wanted them too. What 
would be the effect? Evidently that coal 
mines and iron mines would at once be- 
come divided into classes. The lowest 
class would comprise the mines that no- 
body cared to work yet—the poorest and 
most difficult deposits. Next would come 
the mines that men could work at remu- 
nerative wages so long as they had no 
rental value tax to pay. And above the 
rent line, taxed each according to its value, 
would come the richer and more accessible 
deposits, which could be worked to greater 
profit. Under such conditions three great 
economic laws would assert themselves 
unchecked—the law of wages, the 
law of rent and the law of com- 
petition. Miners working for hire 
would receive a trifle better wages 
than they could carn by working for 


who claim to be specially commissioned 
by the Almighty to serve out His stores of 
coal and iron ore at their own pleasure and 
for their own price. 

And what people like Mr. Scott and Mr. 
‘Niedringhaus either’ do not see or do not 
choose to tell, is that these representatives 
of providence are the only class of men in 
the whole United States who can, in the 
long run, profit by a protective tariff. 
Whatever is gained by protection, they 
gain. Nobody else gets anything, save ia 
transition periods, when economic policy 
is suddenly changed, and then but very 
little, Suppose, for instance, that tii 
plates were absolutely barred ont by a 
prohibitory duty, what would be the effect? 
There would be 
iron, The men standing idle ine Pennsyl- 
Vania would be set to work. If there was 
work enough for them all wages. might 
rise a little. 
would be made 
labor 
the strikes 
would begin again, even as now. 
things that would increase in vidue, 
stay increased, would be iron. lands, and 
coal lands, and tin lands. And when once 
the shock of the sudden change 
protectionist statisticians would commute 
the value of Pennsylvania lands and prop 

erty, and, dividing it by the sum of the 
population, tell us how rich the tarif had: 
made Pennsylvanians. | 
point to the idle men, and the discontent- 


into” Pennsylvania, the 


and 


they could at once migrate to the free 
mines, where’ they would be their own 
bosses, earning thé whole product of their 


the stunted children, and tell us thata 
little more protection would soon cure 
all that. J ust as they are doing now, 


‘tinan. Rental values would be determined 
by the greater profits to be made by work- |-that of Messrs. Scott and Niedringhans 


£ 


deposits monopolized, and labor forbidden. 


land owner, the cifect of competition is of. 


hest possible . 


duced to a point where it can effectually | 
compete with foreign labor.” In the name: 


oS 


C ‘apital- Sd ys" ci 


of them be 


Ait 


. But does 
Mr. Niedringhaus think in that event there, 


iron from abroad, even were the last shred 
Why; there are’ 


And there is far more than enough c: upital 


landlords that stand in. the wz ay—the men. 


an increased demand Tor 


Lhen a rush of immigration 
rurket would be overstocked, and: 


and lockouts and reductions” 


But the. 
Was over. | 


re 
= 
| 
| 
LP 
| 
E 


And they would. 


ed workers, and the withered women, and 


There was a time when such talk as 


te 
} 
, 
| 
| 


The law of competition | to i 
joys that yachtsmen sigh for, 
Corinthian 


| the sturboard quarter, and then hove her 


and rode it out like a duck—these are 
but only 
yachtsmen know in their full 


8 « . r enh 
flavor of pericct ion, 


Corinthian yachtsman. 
youre a Corinthian yachtsman; and the 
other, to £0 to.work and learn. something 
about sailerizing. © 
be avoided, if pos 


its. 
-yachtsn: an is bound to. disr ecard the truth, 
anyhow, just like a fisi herman, and az falso- 
ood more 
ence tu him: when he weighs. his auchor 


are tio ways of becoming a 
One is, to Say 


Now there 


The first method is to 
ssible; not. on account of 


‘immmorality— —because the Corinthian - 


>Cr Jess. wort make much dif Ter- 


for the last. tite. and goes into dock for 


fing al survey and condemnation—but he- 
cause of its riskiness. 
sea tet ms is intric ‘ate and requires care in 


| using; and the Cori inthian who only says 


| ship, or floating marine college. 
taught his pupils: 


{ 


ront's vs 


‘inethod, 


: yach tsmen_ 
names the 


i his bi isiness, and the-3 


| tell if. 


Captain Paiterson will avear 
sinile 


yell of ‘AH hands up anchor! 


he’s a Corinthian may some time give him- 


‘self away in: presence ofa real sure- enough 
ssailorman by. 


iwvling out his spanker 
When | he. ourht. to flatten in his head 


sheets, or: swinging his head yards ‘first 
and ordering the. hands to *‘niaintopsail 
haul?” afterw ard.  Ttisn't sate. ° 
mun w ho. desir es. to maintain his reputa- 
tion as. a yaechtsman will become a Cor- 
linthian va vchisman by 
inductive eor experimental method. 


No yachts- 


any other than the: 


-Itis for the benefit of mariners of this 
class — that. ‘Vaptain Howard Patterson, 
principal of the New York 
school, and author of “The Yachisman's 
Guide,” is about’ to establish a training 
Jantain 
Patterson has idready t 
uilabout charts and chart sailing, keeping 


the loz beok, dead reckoning. in all its 
cur- 


departure, 
for drift. when 
and Mercator's: 


considerations of taking 
sailing, and Moiwine 
hove to, middie Jatitude 
suilings, J istitude | by 
tious of the sun and moon. and by stellar 
observations, longitude by equal altitudes 
of the -sun, og 
sunrise and sunset. 
compass calculated - by amplitudes - and: 
azimuths, and the reading 
of the sextant; and-having- imparted to 
them all this knowledge—which, it may 


be observed, an ordinarily intelligent boy | 


could acquire on shipboard in three days 
“with the aid of a sextant, a “Navigator,” 
and ‘an obliging first mate—he now pro- 


poses to take them to sea in a square 


rigger, 


and let ther fined. out how: they 
like it. : 


With this - beuer sient end. in-view Cape: 


tain Patterson is fitting outa full 3 iowed 
brig of about 140° tons; and as SIXty 
haye already enterec the eir 
e cruise may be looked on as a 
coming. certainty. The curriculam -of 
study has not. been made public; but as 

Capiain P: atterson is 2 ce suiior who knows 
yachismen are anx- 
icus 10 become sailors knowing 
business, it is not at ail difiicult to fore- 


Thee 
and sachet in 


ese will be towed down the bay 
the Morsehoe near Sandy 


hook.. During: this fime the st udents: and. 


their friends will indulge in chanipagne, 
songs, jokes, aud pleasant anticipations. . 
w plug hat, 
geuialiy. and. show himself not 
averse to a glass of wine now und again. 
‘Arrived at the Horseshoe, the last fare- 
wells will be said, and the friends of the 
students will so. oif 
steam whisties and waving of hhandker- 
abi efs, The 
structed in the keeping anchor 


ofan 


sateh, which daty they will master read-. 


iy, and think going to sea great fun. 
-At4a.m. the students will dream they 
hear a voice from. heaven, which will 
gradually reselve itself into a stentorian 
Do you 
hear the news?) Turn out there, you lazy 
all sorts of things, and show a leg!’ The 
students will then rise and pr®ceed on deck 
in ae ‘body. : 


The vocabulary of 


navigation 


bronometer sights, and by 
sichts; -. Sumner’ S 
evar ation and deviation of ihe | 


and adjusting + 


their. 


amid 2 roaring of: 


students will: then | be dIn- 


Captain Patterson. will be |- 


Andso on, andso on. If any reader of 


THe SraNDARD wants to know the whole’ 


course. of study, let him ask any old. sailor 
of bis acquaintance, or read Dana's “Two 
Yeurs Before the Mast.” The students 
will eat bread scouse, flavored with cook’s 
hairand dandruff. They wil pick over 
the stock of potatoes once a week, with 
the cheering knowledge that the rotten 
ones will be cooked for their own con- 
sumption. They will learn to look on a 
slice of fat pork as a treasure to be fought 
for, anda raw onion as an unattainable 
delicacy. They will turn in wet, and turn 
out steaminge—work hard, live hard, and 
be cursed and knocked about for doing it. 
They will learn something about the way 
sailors live who go to sea in dead earnest, 
and not merely for the fun of the thing, 
and, incidentally, they will get more non- 
‘sense knocked out of them than would fill 
‘ahalf dozen ‘full rigged brigs of 140 tons.’ 
And when. they get inside Sandy hook 
again, and the steamer tal kes them in 
tow, and the sails are: ‘furied for the last 
time, Captain 
deck ju Lis zo-ashore: plug hat and long 
tailed coat, call them allaft, and treat them 
quite like lis equals, asking them if they 
haven't had a good time. «And they wiil 
all be so viud its over and.so delighted to 
get home again that they'll thmk they 
actually have hada good time. And when 
Capiais Patterson visits them at the club 
house, instead of taking summary ven- 
geance on lim, as erstw hile they swore to 
do, they will shake him by the -hand and 
mix drinks for him, and ask him. ‘to. -cor- 
: roborate a yarn or two, which he: will do 
cheerfully. And they will advise all their 
friends to attend one course at the marine 
collége and “set some of the nonsense 
knocked out of °em.” But they'll be mighty 
careful not to take another cruise in the 
college themselves. : 
Captain “Patterson’s 
ought to be a great‘ success. 
nothing else for its graduates it will give 


aeitine: collese. 


them some idea of the realities of life, 


equip, them with a plentiful | stock of ex- 
perience 
ineshaustible fund of dice. 


- LUTNER R. MARSE. 
paper interest. in spiritualism - has 


been reaw ukened by the accounts of Mad- 


ame” Diss. Debar .and her celestial por- 
traits. She is- unhesitatingly pronounced 
‘an inpostor, and Luther R. Marsh, who 
-youches for the genuineness of her me- 


cs egarded: as a senile dupe;. while a variety 
ol ex ‘posures of transparent tricks of spirit 
anediums are published for 
showing that- spiritualism. is in all its 
phases a humbug, ns 
Riadaine Diss Debar may bea 1 mere ‘ade 
yenturess anid _contidence woman, her 
spirit portraits the veriest daubs, and her 
professions of supernatural power another 
variety of fraud. But beyvond the prob- 
ability that sheis an adventuress, and tt he 
impr obabilit y of such spirit manifestations, 
nothing appears to justify the flippancy 
with which Mr. Marsh’s convictions are 
treated. Mr. Marsh. has. for years been 
-one of ule leading law; rers of the state. 
He has been accustomed to sift evidence 
and weieh facts. ‘It is true he is-an old 
man, but until now no one has suspected 
that hits faculties were weakening, nor is it 
now suspected except in reference to this 
narticular matter. 


in which he exhibits the same inteiligence 
and judgment that have always character- 

ized him. But he says: thet this woman, 
De Debary has. produced paintings in his 


the interposition of buman 
possible. -He muy be deceived. 
bly is. 


agency im- 
He prob- 


cculed. | ; ; 
It is dificult to believe ‘thaé’s crite: write 


in: darkened roonis or cabinets. - Iti is more 


cabinet carnivals every night in the week, 
with two niatinees, for fifty cents admis- 
sion and reserved seats extra. 
besides that a great many gross frauds are 


Nevertheless, there are not a. few people 
who frequently experience strange mani- 
fesialions. which, as they firmly believe, 
have a spiritual origin; and it cannot be 
disputed that phenomena ure presented 
through mediums which have not been ac- 
counted for by any known agency. - 

‘The explanation that spirit rappings are 


| 


Patterson will come cn 


is -impossibie, 


Tf it does | 


.tifths, were out of business. 


e and furnish-them with an utterly 


| men 
three out of one hundred continue in bust oes 
ness for fifteen years. 


= ys : aiumship and supplies her with money, is: 
meridian observa: | 


he. purpose of 


it, and now you. don’t”— 


He basa large pi race. 
tice, to which he devotes his usual atten-: 
tion and skill, and be hoids a public office. 


presence under cire SUMISTANCeS that made 


But his sincerity is: not disputed, | 
and. Lis judgment ‘should not: ibe eridi-. |. 
letters, paint pictures and: hold > carnivals - 


difticult to believe that they write. tr ashy {such fees. that this doctor w 


letters, paint tea store pictures, and hold. 


It is certain 


perpetrated in the name of ‘spiritualism. 


produced: by the medium’s toe joinis is 

not satisfactory to any one who has: 
heard such rappings made under the in- 
fluence of non-professional mediums who 

have no possible object in. deceiving and 

who do not attribute the rappings.t to spirits, 

Nor can that explanation be -accepted by 

any one who doubts the ventriloquiat 

power of toe joints. 

No explanation has been made of tha 
movements of heavy articles.in response 
to the mere touch of a medium; and —~ 
while slate writing may be done by sleight. 
of hand so as to deceive the most vigilant, 
it is difficult to understand how a sleight 
of hand performer can by his art make 
writing appear on your own slates while 


‘they are locked in a drawer of your own 


table and in your own house, aS seme _ 
slate writing mediums do. As of rapping, 
table moving and slate writing, so of other 


‘manifestations: claimed to be spiritual. 


They may be jugglers’ tricks always, as - 
they undoubtedly are at times; but it is ~ 
worthy of note that jugglers never per- 
form them except in places adapted to 
trickery, and that people wholly incom- 
petent as jugglers do perform them in 
places not at all adapted to trickery. 
Whether these phenomena, assuming 
them to be real, are spiritual revelatio 


or. manifestations of some unknow? . 


natural force, every. one must judge for ay! 


sieliethier or not they are only tricks is = 


problem that may be solved to the satis- 
faction of candid minds. It cannot be 
solved, however, so long as a claim of 
power to produce the munifestations is re- 
carded. as conclusive ev ‘idence. of fraud, 
and belief in their genuineness as proof of 
idiocy. : Louis F. Post. | 


STE BUSINESS MAN'S FATE. , 

One of the oldest inhabitants of Wore | 
cester, Massachusetts, Joseph H. Walker, 3 
who has collected statistics relative to 
business fluctuations in his native city | 
during. the past fifty years recently de- | 
iivered an address before. the local young 


‘men’s Christian association, In which he 
_exhibited some of the results of his statis 


tical. work. W: orcester is not the chit 
United States, much less the civilized. 


globe; in faci, is comparatively such an 


infinitesimal part of that part of the earth 
which has come under the: influence ‘of : 
civilization, that any one micht be par- |. 
doned the impoliteness of telling this old 


‘gentleman thut while his ficures may .d 


for Worcester they are too insignificant. 
for anything. but ‘‘make weights” when — 


business fluctuations generally are under 
' consideration. 


Nevertheless, these figures 
tend to verify the results of more extended 
inquiries, and are useful for illustrative 
purposes. . 

Jt bas been frequently asserted that 
about ninety per cent of “business -mea 
‘ailin a generation. To demonstrate. this” 
but Mr W alker’s fcures 
show that it is not very far from the truth 
so far as W orcester is concerned. Of 


fifty-six men who were promi inent i in busi- 


ness. in Worcester in the year 1845, he 
found that in five years one-lifth, in ten 
years two-lifths, and in fifteen years threc-. . 
These fisures” 
leave two-fifths in business at the end of 
half a generation. But as the cases are 

selected, he infers that, taking business © 
generally, not more than thirty- 


For the purpose of showing . what be- 


cornes of those who drop out of ‘busine: 


Mr. Walker has noted the history of _the 
principal manufacturers of Wore ester m 
the years 1840,..1550 and | 1860. Of 30 it 
1840 14 have failed;-of 75. ip 1850 41 hav 
failed, and of 107 in..1860 42 have failed 
These. failures-are far hoe ninety p 
cent; but it must net be forgetten that. 
none but the. prominent manufacturers, : 


‘those having the very best opportunities, 


were considered by Mr. Walker. If from 


‘such statistics it appears that an average, _ 
of nearly fifty per cent fails, what might. 


not be expected from an investigation 
which comprehended the business expe-. 


rience of all classes of business: men? 


It mav be.a conso! ling thought to some | 
orders of mind that those who fail make. 
way for others to take their places, and _ 
that by virtue of a a sort of everlasting: Pe 
three-card. monte game—“now you see 
—in the business: 
world, the slave of yesterday i is a master: 
to-day, and the master of to-day i isa bank- : 


Yupt to-morrow; but it is only men in 


whom the gambling spirit. is dominant 
that can fing satisfaction: ‘in suche: con- 
ditions. a : 

The tendency towaed failure i in pusiness. i 
is akin to. the tend dency toward minimum 


Wages in employments, ant is traceable to 
the sume G Buse, 


A (COMMON SENSE “DIAGNOSIS AND 
PRESCRIPTION. | 


An English physician, who justly ‘calls - 
his nself a “conimon sens 
cently written in the Provincial Medical 


Journal on “The causes of small average . 2 
This is a subject — 


fees among: doctors.” 
which eught to interest every member of 
‘that niost useful of all professions. Some 
doctors set enormous fees, but itis not of © 


of smail average fees. . eee 
. That the average fees of ane are 


small ca nnot be disputed. None of their 


time is their own. At all hours in the day 
and in -the night they must respond tothe — 


_ call of distress, and the great body of them, 


practicing as they must among the masses, 
are paid only as the masses can pay them. 
It is these doctors, too, and not the medi-. 


cal attendants of rich. families, whose sym- 


pathies — are most frequently and. most | 
strongly appealed to for pecuniary aid; 


| for they. go- daily into human hovels : 
where, instead of gettine ‘pay for their 7 


e” doctor, has res 


writes; he writes. 
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Of the 
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womes baek with a surply of significant 
make it available in earning a | 
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—eontent and invites destruction. 


~o@rime. 
mess that means bomelessness, hunger, 
- degradation. 


to the Pittshurg Express. 


“work they must. harden. their outa or 
‘mee their own money to supply food and 
‘aotlicines. 

There. are few Gato perhaps, who 
have not: thorzht of the smali average 
fees of the profession, and who do not 
realize how unjustly small is the income of 
the average medical man as compared 
with the long preparation, the skill and 
perience reeded in. the profession, and 
the responsibility, the visk and the arduous 
‘service it enails. It is, of course, obvious 
to those whe Lave thought of the matter 
that the immediate cause of the poor pay 


of physicians is the poverty of the great 


body of their clients, but of what is the 
cause of this poverty few of them have 

probably ever thought. It is to this point 
thas, the English physician addresses him- 


aeli. Here is his diagnosis and his cure: 


~The disease that ails the world is the pov- 
erty of the workers and the abnormal wealth 
«f the idlers; and it bas beeu brought about 
through mistaken or selfish legisiation, where- 
by the wealth, created by the public in com- 
mon, and which was apparently intended by 
an ull-wise and provident creator for the pub- 
tic expenses of all in common, bas passed into 
the sole. possession of a few, Whose cily 
amnerit. claimed is that they are land owners. 
They have become :nore. than this; they have 
beeume oyauers or pussessors of the commen 
wealth. 

When the doctors, and the rest of the pub- 
ic following their intelligent.lead, shall bring 
Mheir skill'to bear and use the proper and ouly 
wemedy for this disease cf the body politic, 
then, when the taxes are gradually reinuved 
from the results of industry and placed upon 
the lend, unti! all the state earned increment 
upon it be taken for state purposes, thus 
wWadsing all other taxation unnecessary, then 
tae millennium wili_be near at band. 

‘Bivine jaw will then replace the laws of 
selfish butranity. Men wili carn their bread 
by the sweat of their brows, as their progen- 
YWors, Adam and Eve, were commn:uded tu do, 
and not by charging their fellow men for 
God's works, Then, “if a mau will not: work 
either shali he ext, will become a national 
motto, aud ali who are williug to work will 
Save not only pienty to eat, but plenty of 
money with which to pay doctors’ Mills The 
muedical professiun, instead of wordering 

why with ali their hard study aud work, they | 
vain so little, und have to give away so 
maich, will have uo occasion to wonder, for 
they will be among the best paid as well as 
Wmong the most deserving members of the 
<ommunity. The “cccupation” of Jandlords 
will “be gone,” and those families who “never 
did anything” will be the only poor and de- 
Spised members of the body politic. As a can- 
erous excresence upon it, poisoning its whole 
frame aud ubsorbin. its life blood, landlord- 
ism will be 2 thing uf the past, wad the land- 
dords henceforth cither rise to the dignity of 
labor or starve in the degradation of idle- 
aes «But the disease will ve cured. 


ON CAUSES G7 CHIME. 

Qne of the editors of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, having made an excursion into 
the penitentiary statistics of Pennsylvania, 


facis. 

What seems to have startled him most 
is the discovery that of 560 convicts in the 
easiern penitentiary orly 75 had not at- 
tended sclpol, whilé 3S} had attended 
public schools and 90 had gone to private 
schools: and as he leartis that this is not 
anaccident of ene veurs statistics, but a 
fair exhibit of the experieace of many 
years, he concludes that schosling “is not 
ef itself a guard or protection against 
criminal wavs or tendencies.” Tn that 
COC lusion heis clearly right. Indeed, he 
nught have gone furtier and inferred that 
education without free opportunities to 
living pro- 
snvtes criminal ways and tendencies, If 
we would have men live like swine we 
musi be careful not to educate them up 
to an appreciation of more desirable 
modes of life. South Carolina was per- 
feetly right in making it a criminal offense 
to educate slaves. Slavery is exceedinuly 
dangerous uniess the slaves are contented 
in their place; ‘but what educate? slave 
could be contented in his place? And it is 
quite as truce of an impoverished class as 
of slaves, that education vniv arouses dis- 
Edaca- 
tion js an adinirable adjunct of freedom: 
but of siavery, whether chattel slavery or 
industrial slavery, it isa companion pro- 
lific of evil promptings. It is not by edu- 


cation that prisons are to be depopulated, 


but by securing to all equal opportunitics 
to produce pruperty, aud the possession 
and fail enjoyment of the property they 
do produce. 
But in his further progress the editor of 
the Ledger discovers a fact that fits better 
to one of his theories. Of these 560 -con- 
Victs, 471 were wholly ignorant of any 
trace, and 241 were entirely idie at the 
time of their arrest. Thisis regarded as a 
very important fact, tending to show that 
idleness causes crime. It is the most po- 
tent cause, as the editor feels “compelled 
to believe.” In this there is a large meas- 
ure of truth, To make the truth full 
rounded, though, poverty as well as idle- 
ness raust be considered. Otherwise we 
should “feel coimpelied to believe” that 
crime flourishes must in the best society, 
where idleness is a badec cf nobility. 
idleness is no doubt a principal cause of 
But. it is idleness in poverty; idle- 


To urge the learning of a 
trae us w preventive of Us, us the 


. Ledger does, is Vile proposing lessons in 
table etiquette as a preventive of starva- 


ficn. 


In the Jast issue of THE Staxparp whs 
published au amusing cxtract from a letter 
Repiving to a 
former ccrrespondent who had asserted 
that all wealth comes from the land, this 
unconscious joker says: ‘So it does, but 
through a protective tariff.” Since the 
tariff neither digs, ploughs, nor sows, it 
would be impossible to see the point of 
this joke were it not for the accompanying 


_expianation.. Referring again to the letter 


of the former correspondent, the joker goes 
on: “He asks Mr. Reese or some other pro- 
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petition, which is to be circulated through: | MRS. SHERWOOD 0 ON “ADVENTURERS. . 


land more productive, Weill, if ‘Work- 
man’ comes up here in the coke region he 
can easily see how a tariff has made the 
land more productive. .He can see how it 
has increased ix value from $50 to $300 
per acre.” We print the point of the joke 
in italics after the manner of joke books, 
so that the obtuse may know where to 
look for it. 

But, on second thought, this apparent 
joke is not so much of a joke after all. 
The tariff has made land more productive 
in this sense; and that is about all it has 
done in the way of benefiting anybody. 


But whom does it benefit to have land’ 


more productive of rent? Certainly not 
the rent payer; nor yet the laborer he em- 
ploys. But obviously the land owner. 


Robert H. Cowdrey of Chicago has had 
years of experience in the wholesale drug 
trade. In another column he tells some 
facts about quinine that ought to be 
brought to the attention of every Ameri- 
ean who still clings to the delusion that 
the way to make a country prosperous is 
to build a wall round it. A single series 
of facts, such as Mr. Cowdrey relates, is 
more than sufficient to confute a whole 
volume of protection “theories.” 


The New York Press is a bright and 
sparkling little paper—well edited, newsy, 
and filled day bv day with the latest illus- 
trations of the benefits of the protective 
tariff and the latest logic of the tariff 
advocates. And there is one thing we 
specially Uke aboul the Press: it isn't 
afraid. If it thinks the interests ef pro- 
tection demand that a thing should be 
said, it just gues right ahead and says it, 
as Quintus Curtius jumped into the hole 
—without the slightest recard to where it’s 
coming out. Tt entunciates protectionist 
theories as Wit really believed thens, and 
repeats some oft told story ef the self 
sacrificing niill owner and the happy work- 
man, with an air of quoting the bible. 
Here it is, for instance, telling a Jittle fairy 
tale abou! linen thread. It is answering 
some remarks of the Philadelphia Record 
us to the effect of the tariff on thread, and 
Savs: 

The best answer to the above senseless 
tirade may be found in the following state- 
ment from ibe agents of the Grafton linen 
thread mills, who have miiils also in Julin- 
stone, Scutiand: “We may say thet owing 
to fierce competition among domestic thread- 
Makers We sell u large proportion of the 
product of our mil! 
Prices which are as low absolutely us prices 


| obtained in Britain fer similar qua!itics made 


at our mills in Jchustone, Scotland. 

“As the operatives at Grafton receive more 
than one hundred per cent higher wages than 
the Johnstone workers, and as, aceordiug to 
the best information obtainable, the cost of 
living at Grafton is less than fifty per cent 
more than in Juhustone, it requires no argu- 
ment to show who receives the major benetit 
of the protective tariff upon fJinen thread. 
Competition has more to do with prices than 
tariffs have. ir this case, aud we doubt uot ig 
many others. eS 

So! It costs the Grafion linen thread 
people two dollars for labor in this coun- 
try, where it only costs them one dollar in 
Scotland, eh? What «lot of money they 
must be making at their Seotch mills, 
niustn’t they? Or eise what a pile they 
must be losing over here! Wonder if the 
Scotch workers won't strike when they 
learn what aw margin there is for a rise of 
wages, Wonder if the American workers 
won't soon be told they must work for less. 
Wonder why the Grafton concern don't 
shut up their American milis and agitate 
for free trade. Wonder if the ress—but 
no, We're not goin to wouder about the 
Press.) Even imagination has its limits, - 

The Tribune adjures the “new south” 
to cling to protection as the one means -of 
economic salvation. Here is its lutest ar- 
gument: 

More than €260,000,000 of eapital is said to 
have been invested within the past twelve- 
mouth in suutuern enterprises and laads. 
There is no estitnate of the amount invested 
Within the same time in town lots and real 
estate yperations on uccount of the establish- 
ment af promisiag manufactures. Of all 


this capital, much the greater part has for: 


the basis of its investinent the success of new 
Works in producing iron and steel at tie 
sourb, in developing the mines of coal and 
ore, and in supp!ving abundant material for 
@ great number of other works which are 
projected. RINee 

That is an eminently practical question for 
“the new south” Its enormous investments 
may be of value or for many years 
and that may depend upon the siiecess of Mr. 
Mills’s bili, The great sums expended for 
land and Iots, the great sums invested in en- 
terprises Which indirectly depend upon the 
success Of tron manufacture in the broader, 
larger and more permanent seuse, are all at 
stuke. 

Exactly. Just so. More than $200,000,- 
000 “invested” in southern ‘enterprises 
and Jands.” An unknown quantity—say 
as much more--“invested”’ in southern 
town lots and “real estate operons. 
Don't you see? With aduty of $6.72 per 
ton on pig iron, mine speculators can af- 
ford to pay mine owners royalties sufficient 
to constitute a fair return on the money 
“invested” in “‘naines of coal and ore.” If 
it were not for the duty the mines couldn't 
be worked, because, af course, it would be 
ridiculous to expect the mine owners to let 
anybody take any of the coal and ere that 
God put into the ground for their benetit, 
withuut the payment of a sufilcient guid 
pro quo. Ws easy enough to reduce 
wages; but let no sacrilegious hand be luid 
upon “investments.” 

And the American laborer? Where 
does he come in in this scheme for making 
the new south rich by strangling trade? 
Oh! the laborer is allright. His part of 
the programme is to hire rooms to live in 
and thus increase the vaine of the “town 
lots” in which so much has been “in- 
vested.” Never fear! The American 
laborer will be taken care of! 


Edward L. Hyneman, 166 North High 


tectionist to tell him how cane will make } street, Columbus, Ohio, sends the following | 


s at Grafton, Mass, at: 


: get. 


‘all protected’ industries seck 


this 


valueless, 


‘out Ohio for signatures: 


Lo the Congress of the Crited States: 

Your petitioners, citizens of the United 
States, whose post office address is . do 
pray that vour honorable body that the bill 
now before cougress and known as the 
Springer bill be amended so that it will enact 
as follows: | 

1. That land in the Oklahoma country shall 
not be sdid; but 


| 


2. That tracts of land nob exceeding 160 


acres shall bo leased by the government iu 
perpetuity to any citizen of these United 
States of America 2t an annual rental based 
on a SIX per cent Valuation of the appraised 
value of such land. 

3. That for the first six years said rental 
shull not exceed $1.25 per year; aud that 
thereafter every ten years a revaluation shull 
be mide. 

4, The grant shall become forfeited on the 
failure of the payment of the annual rent six 
months alter it becomes due. 

5. This rent shall bg tirst expended in build- 
ing rouds and other necessary improvements, 
and. after ucerue to the territorial povern- 
ment for the benefit of the people. 


The effect of the opening of .Olakahoma 
by a billembodying these features would 
be to roughly apply the single tax princi- 
ple, as faras it can be anplied without abo- 
Jition of national taxes, to the new terri- 
tory, to vastly stimulate its growth and 
prosperity, and to afford an exaniple to 
the rest of the country. . The settlers 
would vet their land without expenditure 
of capital, and the rent they would pay 
would be applied to local improvements, 
and when the territory is organized to 
local expenses. The petition would, how- 
ever, be improveil if the rate of rental 

2re reduced to five per cent, the lmita- 
tion of values reduced to at most two 
years, and annual revaluation substituted 
for decennial. Six years of fixed vaination 
and ten years between revaluations would 
give opportunities for land specu 
thet ought to be prevented. ae 

We suggest to our friends in other parts 
of the country to vet up petitions on these. 
lines, and forward then directly to their 
members of congress. | 


WhY WE SHOULD NOT NOMINATE, 


A Terse Statement of Keasonsa Why Single 
Tax Men Showid Go into the Parity Fight. 
The following private letter to the stauch 

anti-poverty advecate, Rev. & H. Spencer 

of Philadelphia, editor of the New Christiaa- 
ifv, we publish by permission: 
26 Courr STREET, BROOKLYN r, April 2 


3uth tlt. is: before ie. W hile Tagree With 
you as to the’ insincerity.uf the dewocratic 
puri, and extend the same deprecative desig- 
nation to all parties seeking power, I cannot 


see that its opprobrious. significance should j in-. 


fluence the judgmeats of those agreeing With 
the preseat cuurse of Mr. George. Although” 
Lam indifferent as to the 


importance that the labering people of the 
country shuuld have their minds disabused cn 
the subject of protective 


of Jand monopoly than through the national 
discussivu that is likely to take place on the 
adoption of the president’s anti-protcctive 
Inessage as Chic democritiv platforun ft expect 
this discussion to give un impetus to the single 
tux proposition that it would vot otberwise 


with Dr. ‘Edward Metrlynu, 


their course. 

The purpose of discussion. on the single 
tux proposition is to enlizhten the productive 
classes as to the causes that teud touggravate 
poverty while concentraiing the produets of 
and upporiunities for labor in the hands of a 
fev. The first step toward enlightenment 


will be to demonstrate that only miouGpolists : 
yp eventurers. 


, 


week, ought to cut this out and paste it in his - 


of inanufaeturing und pruduciug privifezes 
protit. from. protective tariffs; thet rouwic 
standing the opinions of Mr. Blaine and others, 
labor 
lowest’ possible price; and the effect of 
upon labor, . especially that) whieh 
produces. for export, js suca. that while 
a few may be made rich by it, the great 
majority of laborers ound producers care 
wronged and injured. Iofear that this first: 
and inost importaut step of advance for. the 
present toward the adoption of a single laud 
ralue tax will be coufused aud lost sight of 
by placing a united labor candidate before the 
people. It is expected, iudeed, that sonie who 
still advocate protective Larifis would suppert 
hing Jt could in such case huve no: strictly 
national platform, for frec trade is the only 
national subject, in a legal sense,-that grows 
out of “Progress and Poverty,” for present 
advocacy, and the democratic party would 
have this issue as entirely ius own, while the 
united labor party would be sileut.upen it. 
When opinion has advanced so far that. the 
selfishness and folly of protective tarif’s shal) 
be seen, thenext step will be to show that. in- 


direct taxation through tariffs, even for rev- 


enue only, is imposed on the poor much more 
largely ¢ than on the rich; and that it becomes 
from such fact very unjust to the labor ing’ 
efass. 9 Mir. Thoinas G. Shearman has very 
well detnonstrated this faet.. It needs diseus- 
sion to meke the people see it. 

The single tax on laud values. will be the 
Next see und the fullifment of the reform 


which all intelligent readers of Saerog tess ued : 


Poverty” now hope for. 
T shall look with sreatinterest f for the 
ing of the unitect In bor party) for: 


mect- 


it is unwise to put forward: 
he presidency. If a single tax candidate 
shonld have aw consider rable failowin 
be drawn mostly fron: the demerit 
and very pr Obad! y resulte-i inthe election “of 
republican candidate. on i ve pteetiyG. DR 
form. 


I cannot see the 1 wisdom of a corse ‘to pro- | 
mote the direct opposite of that which would 


be wisest and best. Aud that which even pro- 
poses the free intercourse of all nations of 
the world without © selfish 
auy ong nation. seems. to-ine the wisest 
and best. ln oa. political seuse iis was 
shown by the ~refurin in’) England on 
the abolishment of the corn laws. 
statesinen would study * the 
trade initiated by Sir Robert: Peel in Is41, at 
which time the value of British and Irish ex- 
ports amounted ouly to £51,545,116, and which 
arose under the effect of free trade reform 


lation: 


hee. : 
8. H. Spencer: Your esteemed letter of the 


personality of the 
| presidency, it seems to me umatter of supreme 


tarits. Lo see po- 
better Way of bringing it about, and uo better, 
first step for the ubolition of the terrible curse. | 


Thaye great respect for those siding 
but T see, What [, 
appeurs to nie, the lack of worldly Wisdom in- 


ut the. 


rib would, 
in part ee 


rest rictions by: 


ft 
ae 


conference | 9 
on 1 July 4. But {vow hope thad ig will see that, 
iu cundidate forey 


to £135,842,000 in 1860, they would learn some-- 


thing of uceded refurins that might be ad- 
dressed even to the selfishness of zreat cani- 
talists. But ltake interest in the matter only 
so far as it propeses universal brotaeriy love. 
Ou sueh foundatious I think the New Jerusa- 
Jem must staud, and it will uot stand on our 
efforts to establish national sellishness. Aud 
it will not stand*on the great uational mis- 
take, that acifishiiess 1 is the best policy. 

- ALBERT Saar. 


“befor 


ty reiehted With injustice 


WHO tre 


“ff Ling on. 


flow They ee luto aig, and How 

Tauey Get On—Meu Who Are Pleasauter 

Dronk Thaw Sober~A Lady Who Beczme 

the “Male Friend” of a Marquis, aud sd 

Achieved Success. 

Mrs. Sherwood again. Mrs. M. E. W. Sher- 
wood. Last week she told us, through the 
Sun, what we must de to get into society. 
This week she tells us, in the same journal, 
What we must do to get out of society—that 
is, of cuurse, to be thrust out violently, fur it 
isw’t to be supposed that having once entered 
through the gilded portals any one will ever 
pass oul aguin of his own aevord. A man or 
woman niust be pretty far gone before society 
Wii drop them, if what Mrs. Sherwood telis 
us is true. 

There are adventurers in wotievy: Mrs. Sher- 
Wood says—not the old fashioned kind who 
used to go hunting fur adventures and lived 
hard while they were doing it, but another sort 
altogether. Mrs. Sherwood’s adventurers 
rarely hunt arything more dangerous thaaa 
aniseseed bag ora wealthy heiress; and liv- 
ing hard is the last thing they think of: Their 
utle of adventurers is due to the fact that in 
sume way, linuneiac or otherwise, they get 
ahead of society, and induce it to believe 
then to be that which they really are not— 


iw crime which, itis necdless to say, uo born-— 


in-the-purpie, dyed-in-the wool ‘member of 
suciety would ever be guilty of, 

Mrs. Sherweod bas met adventurers and 
likes them. She says they ure very agreeable 
people. She speaks with mild enthusiasm of 
the “smiling, weil mannered and irresponsible 
adventurer; some one who has the absulute 
necessity to be well mannered, else he would 
starve, for an adveuturer must tuake bis way 
bot by ‘honest merit, but by those sometimes 
delightful bat uot too pr aiseworthy wcconti~ 
plishinents, flattery and deceit.” 

The English adventurer who pretends to be 
ank neiish lerd, who is full of the Euglish 
peerage, who can cven write letters io him- 
self froin his noble > English sister, Who van gu 
to a rural city aud tale ina distinguished 
Jawyer wand an intelligent circie, ust be a 
very clever waits. He could, one would think, 
succeed so miueb better in an hotest culling, 
that he might have spared himself the trouble 
of being a Traud, but he does not think so. 
“He runs the aw tl duuger of being fonad out, 
rather than Knuckle duwn to lionest work. 
Perhaps he deceives ‘hingell; perhaps he is uw 
pabut al bern dreamer aud ‘thinks that he isa 

ord. . 


adventurers, We learn, are of two classes— 
those like ihe ones described ubove, who 


adopt the calling because it is the easiest 


way of gelling a living; and those who gre 
foreed into it by the crueity of society itself. 
For the second class, Mrs. Sherwood has a 
oud deal of sympathy, 


Occasional) y some y oung man, whose. pume 
has been a thing to conjure with in polite’ so- 
wiety tukes a duwuward course, is heard uf us 
forgetting himself after dinner,. perhaps as 
having r played teo Many games of cards; he 
has just-instead of Ww ob, and therefore he is 
eid tp lo universal reprubation. Supposing 
che had wont Doe they reflect, they who suud- 


-devy that this dreadtul man is ne Worse than 


his fellow s—that Le is no worse than be was 
e he was fuund out! 
“Some men can drink but one glass of wine 
and they lose control of - themsely es; others 
ean drink ali night and not feelit. Is the mau 
coef ihe second class any better than the man 
of Ube tirst class? Not at all. Some ren when 
druuk become haughty, dictaterial, argu- 
mentiutive and self-laudatory: others become 
wild, careless, brutal, fiendish: others genial, 
urdent, uri isting, tearful, merry, genervas, 
graceful. Some inen ure vd istly improved by 
cing drunk, and those who have dined with 
em When drink are Very sorry to meet 
therm sober the next morninuy, findiug them so 
mueh less agcreeable. Now, should a man be 
blamed whom deankenness detiles auy more 
than aman Whom drunkeuness iniproves! 
If he is turned out of a elub a inag is upt to 
take it too much to heart, call it social ruin 
and wive himself up to bad courses. {tf 1s a 
lastin. abd dreadful thing, the social eon- 
demnation of a clubs sometimes it lasts a 
man’s lifetime, sticks to hin itis repeated at 
Whist tables and whispered at dinuer parties; 
it follows him into the sanctity of private Jife.. 
“How: wrony this is, When We remduiber that 
wut the wreat Juggernaut ciub. reputations are 


made aoe are inended, cracked and lost 


Is it Wise to ullow a. thing ‘su 
and pre Judice to > be- 
come the octopus of a “young lite? And: yet 
this sort of degradation has turned. many a 
“respected mun into the class that we call ad- 


every hour. 


This is one of the sitts of society. 


‘The poor young husband of the poor young 
wife about whom Are Sberwood told cus last 


Jat. It tells hitn how to tit hinisel? for society. 

His. first duiy, evidently, is to°take: to: drink- 
ing aid find out whether he is one of the men 
vastly improved by beiny drunk, or 
not. He may come home.in the evening in- 
voxicated, wake up sober iu the morning and 


getuthe pvor young wife to give: him an. im- 


partial vpinion us to hisattructiveness i in both 
conditions... Of course if he ‘turns cut to be 


one of those men who .“are vastly improved 


+32 


aoy being drunk” be will have a very simple 
“ineans of making Ais way in seciety;-and it 
be will appear, properly intoxicated, at one 


“proved by being drunk. 


-Movement; 


and who would be very glad to “marry re- 
spectable men, with money at commund.” 
Aud what is more, there area good many of | 
them who would make the respectable mex 
with money at command michty comfortab! 
after they had married them. . Let. Mrs. 
Sherwood think this over. 

Society, however, is just as unequal: in its 
treatment of females as of men The ad- 
Veuturess who, as the circus. people sav, 
“misses her tip,” is made to suffer for it. 
Mrs. Sherwood explores the depths of her 
experience for two little stories which beauti- 
fully illustrate this poiut.: They are worth 
reproducing. 

The first is the tale ofa pretty woman who 
went to Pari@a few years acu. She bad no 
monsy, but she had. “the shadow of a re- 
spectable position’ —whatever that may be— 
and she apparently possessed that talent for 
“falling on” which is so necessary to. social 
suceess. She becume a gay coquette, and 


she caught a marauis. But--but—the marquis. 


didn’t marry her, and she committed suicide. 
And then society commenced to blackguard 
her, and apparently is doing it still, “She 
passed,” says Mrs. Sherwood, “inte a proverb 
for all thut was vile; she was an adventur- 
ess.” ; : j 

The second story is of another woman who, 
as Mfrs. Sherwood dvesv’t say she was pretty, 
we may take for granted had no other stock 
in trade than that wonderful capacity for 
“falling cu.” She alse went to Europe, pre- 
sumably to Paris, leavine 
home and govd husband and lovely children” 
for that purpose. She also connected herself 
with a marquis. Mrs. Sherwood says she be- 
came his “ami,” which is French for mascu- 
line friend, and opens up a whole field of 
conjecture as to the relutions between them. 
But this woman was luckier than the other 
woman, Her marquis—let us hope it wasn’t 
the same marquis—tarried her, and now she 
is “an honorabie lady.” And.this-is the way 
Mrs. Sherwood moralizes on the two stories: 

The oue is an adveuturess, the other an 
honorabie lady. Will the rich woman be 
dropped! Will she commit suicide? No, not 
a bit of it; the church sustains ber and society 
endorses her, aud she will’ be received at 
every courtia Eurupe. Here and there the 
euiity woman will weet a pair of honest eves 
in the head of.an vid ucequaintancé which wil 
be turned away from her, and she may feel 
a pang, but she is still powerful, ber parties 
wil be crowded, and society as. such will bow 
before her. Suchis the sia bred of. luxury; j 
both are, however, adventuressses. 


Allof which the poor young wife of the 
poor youu husband will, do “well to paste 
into her hat'as suggestins an agreeable neans 
of arranging matters in case the poor young 
husband doesn't turn out to be ‘vastly im- 
Mrs. Sherwood’s 
revelations of. the inwardness. of society are 
decidediy interesting.» It will meke the lower 
classes more contented to. know these truths 
about the aristocracy, to support whonr in’ 
idleness, they give their lives and strength. - 


The Sincte Tax and Prohibition. 

New York Ciry.—aA recent meeting of the 
North New York prehibiticn club was. de- 
voted to a debate between Mr. Clark, who 
appeared to champion the cause of pro- 
hibition, and Mr. A. M. Molina, as a repre- 
sentative of the siugle tax idea. The claim 
of the prohibitionists that “the prohibition of. 
the liquor traffic would be. to the first interest 
of the laboring classes, was the subject. dis- 
cussed. ; . 

Mr. Clark, whose address consisted chiefly 
ofa regulation prehibitiov speech, maintained 
that, after the-epactment of a probibitory 
law, the money now invested in the. liquor 
traffic would be diverted tu other industries, 
which would afford increased opportuiities 
for the employment of labor, as the same 
atnouut of capital applied to uther industries. 
would give employment to a greater number. 

Mr. Molina began his address Ly saying 
that he wis not opposed to the temperance 
in fact, that his svinpathies were 
with it; but he asked their attention to bis 
exposition of a theory, without the success of 
which: the realization of their dream would 
be more of w curse than a blessing. He 
proved the fallacy of Mr. Clark’s. statement 
that the money invested in the liquor busi- 
ness would go toward building up otber in- 
dustries by “showing that i that were the 
cause there would’ hare to be industries that 
require the use of more capital and labor; 
but be pointed to the fact thas nioney ut the 


present time can be borrowed ut a very low 


ate required by any industry, und. also: to 
the fact of the existence of the vast army of 
unemployed, both ready at. any time to sup- 
ply any deficiency. He showed conclusively 
that the s 
an individual which was for merty spent for 
liquor would simply acerue to tbe benetit of 


the employer, es Jaubor,) being able to main- 


tuin itself for less, the presence of those seek-. 
ing an opportunity for the employment of 
their dabdor. .niusé naturally teud. to. ferce 
wages down to a point relatively as oay as 
before. 

The judge of the debate, who, me the way, 
was aland owner, decided in favor of Mr. 


“Molina, a8 Mr. Clark did not succeed in prov- 


uf his poor young wife's 4 o'clock teas he will | 


mt Lteriaily uid her entrance into the charmed 
circle. 

As for the club business, of course that i is 
very siinple. The poor young husband. eood 
be careful to belong toa club that-can -be 
relied on vot to turn aa outs: Tr the “< Gontle. 
men’s Sons of the Sixth Ward” are too padr- 
ticular he can enter the Abicuauel J. Maziunis 
Assuci:ntion,” that never was Kaowu to expel 
anybody as loug as he paid his dues and 
voted straight. . It must be-u. foolish man in- 
deed who. can’t mule minal solid with his 
citih. 

“Then oe ure the women adventurers, ‘of 
whom we learn that ‘E uetis 
dune iL plautiful crop.” 


“woods word for it, they seem to: get along. 


retiy welll in ne An y cises: ra 


5 Sh rahi 


rid, ind it ; 
women. They Inake wv. gual mat 
that urysterious talent for societ 
y coud people Qa talent. for 
Thex know ‘hove. to eae that 
invisibie ge waich seperates the  ponular 
from the conanon. ‘These ndventaresses ire 
ud players. Even if ubey du. not hoid the 
inning cards, bey take a very decided 
trick: they muy navn into some family of 
aic respectability and thus pain an as- 
ed position. [t-ts then that the renal ad- 


-veutsress becomes dangerous, for she is inthe 


position of a tiger. who has a vantage ground 
feour wineh too spriug.s Aa ur principled 
woman tuartied to wr espectable man, with 
money at command, is the most dangerous 
foe to the welfare of socicty. Men become 
her willing victims, their vanity is Pleased, 


tevauy | they think that to be dragged in yvotden 


atfect of: free 


at the triumphal car of Faustina is an 
The beast Jends himself to the policy. 
of-his trainer, so doves man. He wishes to. be 
séeu With Fausting, te share her glory. Neth- 
ing can be gayer, more entertaining, than the 
salon of such w@ woman 


Apparently, it isn’t much more trouble to 


chains 
haner.. 


“be a successful adventuress than it is to be a 


successful seamstress. But there’ is’ no sort 
of doubt that it pays better. Afrs. Sherwood 
ought to use her influence to have 2 training 
schoo] opened where women could be fitted 
for this special branch of industry. There 
zre pienty of young Jadies in our tenement 
houses with capacities for “falling on?— 
Which we take to be society talk for “eatch- 
ing ‘on”—that would surprise’ Mts. Sherwood, 


~ hich some - 


ing that the probibition of the liquor traffic 
would: in any way deplete the ranks of the 


| unemployed, nor how it would be to. the first 


interest of the laboring class...” 

On the whole Mr. Molina’s address was ‘BW 
very lucid exposition cf the single tax theory 

aud commanded.the strict attention of those 
present, aud will no doubt be productive of 
rood results... [ trust his: example will have 
the effect of stinulating others to do like-. 
Wise, Hexay AL Kr AME. 


For Free Trade and the Single Tax. 
Inwin, Ia., April 3.—I have 
book, “Progress and Poverty,” 
express my admiration. and the 


just read. your | 
end b omiust 


that-your positions are impresnat ule, forti 


“as they seem by-f 


acts and experi 
“J own it smu! ae of eis 


Dean able to sipport it aes: fo 


were 
‘apd in the commutation of 
‘would lose in rent. 


= 


woout $30 tuxes per yeur. and 
S500, for 


whieh the faut is mor 


tuxes the sage. tax One Toad 
levied, for we. would crtin mur 


other. t 


gigautic moncspolies based on ‘protective 
duties. would be abolished, 
hands. we- could. consistentlveund eas 
all others. “I notice thut sume oue bere by. 
the name of Mexwellis holiing 


in the columns of the Indust 


to cast my. yote aeith cho. part ty. Gat 
be facing in the right direction. The 
niist Necessaruy lie “DelWween the democri 
and republican ‘parties, and: is there | 
kind of reform that cam draw auyet 
ment from the republican party, Le 
with the other. 
sive us C 
HOW peusion comuiissioner, and. w prank as 
strongly free trade as Clevelund’s messuge. 


‘a respectable 


saving of that part of the wages of 


couvigtion | 


taxes thar Fe 
(AG the. same Ulie other 


and. with clean 


{ 


When 


{ hope the. ioindersre w im : 
Cleveland and. Generat Jobe C- Black, 1 


I was honored last fall ‘with a. place on the | 


uniou labor ticket, but notwithstanding this [ 

am more in accord with the democratic 
party at present. Tome the tart question 
1s paramount to any other issue they present; 


and a party that is silent on this question, or 


ambiguous, is not the -party for me. : 
JANES: K P. BAKER 


| 
: 
- 
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SOGIETY NOTES. s 


Eilith Sessions Tupper in Life. 

Mex, dear, Pm qnite sorry Lent’s over, 
For ve been having noend of funy 

TI baven’t missed balls “aud reception 
‘One Lit siiuce the seusou was done. 


What with luncheons and teas and my) 
The sewing class, study and aress, 

Aud poker—T ve- made iotsof money!— eae 
That devction. was Crowe ned with success. 


Pve put in a niost chart aing season, 
sAnd really Pm sorry it’s Ulerz 
LE it were not for ti: bonnets at Easter, 


i shouldn't miind forty days. S$ more. 


Dow talk about Lin, dexth and Folly 
Such topics are best ones to shun. 
Do you know, I think Lent. 7 
And sackcloth and ashes: siteh fun 


Denn Ag Kelleher. and Mike Bode tw " 
delphia ! heavy eights, fought for 2 p 
$150,,0u Long island, April + The fect ¥ 
conducted un the marquis. of Queensberry ~ 
rides, the attendant crowd being chiefly raZy 
drunk, and the referee refusing: tO award. the 
stakes to either gentleman. - 


W. K. Vanderbiit and family havereturned 
from their Epropean yachting | eruise, and. en- 
tered upon ‘the enjoyment “of their. S10,GU0 
cook. » They left this port, inthe Alva,in July 
last. fer Queenstown, cruised through: the 
Mediterranean, visited Constantinople; Kan. 
overito the koly laud, ascended the Nile as 
faras the first extaract in a local steamer, 
stopped at the old cities of Egypt, Greeceand 
Italy, and, iu fact, did. southern Europe aud 
portions ot Asia and Africa very thoroughly. 


ae wo Hebrews, supposed to be Hans and 

Banny Stackrica, man und wife, being driven: 
to cd esperation be-abject: poverty and utter 
hopelessness of their surroundings, resolved, 
to'die together, took pvison in their Wretched . 
room aud” expired before. daylight in st. 
Vincent's hospital... They-lefs a four months? 
old baby, which was. Taken to police head-: 
quarters.—[Muail and Express. 


An encounter touk place at Minneapolis. 
April": between Moutreat Sport, a well- 
known fighting dog, and Madze, w “ho killed 
the tamous. Wi inuiper “Spring about two 
mouths ago... The licht lasted: one hour and 
twenty-seven minutes. At the end of the- 
twelfth serateh Sport gave up and died im i 
few minutes. Phe contest. was: for $250 and. 
sate money, and wbour £1,000 chance be hands. 
Previous to this Sport had never lost @ fight. 


Now that Lent is over Mrs. Cleveland is 
cobtemplating the venewal of the pleasant 
morniny recepticns which the discourtesy. of 
many of her visitors compelled. ber to cease: 
some time ago. ~The conduct of some of the: 
Reople, and "especially the ladies, who, came 
to these receptions reminded one of the small 
boy when the circus comes to town—looking 
at the elephant, and then running ahead & 
block and stopping till «tbe show comes by 
again. Time after time ladies were cauzht 
repealing, aud they didn’t all come trom Bal- 
-timore either. Mis. Cleveland prants. to’ 
every one in ling time enough for a good, 
searching com prehensive look at her face and 
her toilet, and it is the heicht of crael mean-. 
HESS tO double. on her, and, falling in Jing 
again, Wear out her patience and strength for 
the sake of | a second ill, bred stare: of idle 
cuviosity. Hereafter policemen “will be so: 
stationed as to. Make “repeating” impossible, - 
and the Hirst fair maiden that attempts. it will 
be gently but firmly shown the door.—[Balti- 
more American. 


-The Philadelphia Press tells a queer story 
of anew infant incistry iu the city of pro-* 
tection and brotherly love. It is a thieves? 
academy, conducted ow self-supporting and 

co-operative ptincipies, by Mrs. Mary Flani- 
gan of 235 Path street. he academy con- 
tains twelve pupils, end seems likely to have: 
more if. not. hamper ed by police interference. 
Pupils are received at the uge o 
anc commence their studies by v Watching. § 
work, without. atten pein: any active ope 
tions. a their Gwo: account. ‘They 
audvanced.to sneak thieving round 
kets, or snatching things ‘from: in. 
stores. In the higher grades the; aw 


All ailanetee | is hander over te the princi 
and each pupil receivesa stated sun of 33 
per week. At last acecunts the police had 
arrested the entire establishment. 


The employes of the Reading. iron Cabbie 
have acteed touccept a reduction ‘of seven 
and a half oer cent. in their wages, and or- 
ders have been given te resume work: np the 
company’s mills. Work will thus be given 
to LG men whe buve been id He tO: several 
months. : 

The office of nuval: cOowN ithderdu-chief at 
Portsmeuth, to w hick. the duke of Edinburgn - 
isto be appoint sedein dune, is Worth, £5,907 a 
year, and there isan e xvellent residence, be 
sities. numerous allowances. —{Londou Truth. 


Bernard M Aleese, a grocery clerk, was ar- 
raigned in Jefferson market: ‘police court. for 
an assault upon his wife. When brought into 
‘court he made a dash at his wife, who bad 
her baby in her annus. and it took tive men to. 
hokt hin. He was found: to be suffering with 
deliritins tremens The wife-testilied that he 
was Calw ays like that when in liquor.” 


It is not probable, if the list. of Europear 
departures grows auy lurger, that Newport 
wiil be at all fay Unt veh, later than usual. 
this year. Mr. aud Mrs. Cornelius Vauder- 
bilt,. following the istom umong the. 
“very rich members of D srk society, shave 
taken a house ~ -four months. 
“They sailed vesterds ot return: Lo": 
Newport before whet “1st: of aA rust, 1f thew 
Other prominent people will undoubtedly fol- - 
low their example. Mr. and Mrs. W. Ky Van- 
derbilt will) probably vo to Islip upon their 
retura and to Newnort Tater on. ‘Fhe new: 
and. magnificent house which Mr. Fred Van- 
derbilt, is S buildin Wilk not be © completed this 
season. 

Two families were Luened out of the. old. 
Speucer house last aight and left 
with their jag 
destitution. 
the night OR 
other fi 
aw verves 
Captain Meher 
nnudoitowas de 
the jail kest nigt 
HOKE Cele “ni 


lodgings for 
oxts, but the 
woman and. 


* 


There Might Be Twe. 
‘This one is sick; his wayward fate cries out 
Against the leech, the calomel, the bed. 
0b! inconsiderate person, cease to pout— 
you might be dead! 


And this one hath the mitten; he has wooed; 
Vainly, alack his wooing it has sped. 
Weli—even in this there’s ccmfort, rightly 
viewed— 
He might be wed! 
And here is one who whines: his all is swept 
Away in panic; he has had to ‘‘fail.” 
Be should, ! think, be cheerful, that he’s kept 
Safe out of jail. 


| But late I lost a twenty-dollar bill— 
And did I wring .ny bands that I had blun- 
dered? 
Not I, indeed! !'m very thankful still 
Twas not a hundred. 

Booth, should J e’cr capsize when walks are 

7 bad, 
_ And my good clavicle involve in wreck, 
Serencly, I should say—How very glad 


iv’s not my ueck. 


Oh! trust me—bectter not to make ado 

> &t the few miseries of our common lot. 

-) Jhere’s anillions of ’em—if we only knew!— 
ee We kaven't got. 


MINNIE KELSEY. 


CHAPTER L 
; ‘People usually mention the east side of 
Yew York when they speak of tenement 
es house 3 life. The truth is, the west side also 
has a tenement house population which, 
if transferred to a point somewhere out in 
the country, would be numerous enough 
to form one of the importart cities of the 
world. Inthe tenement districts of the 
west side the houses are as high, the 
apartments as narrow, the streets as noisy, 
the children as countless, the poor as com- 

fortiess as on the east side. 

On acertain corner in a west side tenc- 
ment house neighborhood stands a cheaply 
built five-story brick house, patterned 
aiter the thousands of houses similarly 
situated in New York. Thatis to say, 
worner house admit of windows on the 
side street, whereas houses in the body of 
a block have ght only from front and 
rear, the intermediate rooms being dark, 
excepting, perhans, that a faint light is 
admiited by means of a nar:ow shaft ren- 
ning up along the inner rooms from moe 
‘ment to rooi. 

‘The top floor of the house referred to is 
divided into suites of rooms for four 
Wamiiies. In one of the rear apartments, 
that facing on whe side street, there are 
four rooms—a little kitchen, -wnich is 
merely the rear end of the hai! in the 
middle of the house partinoved off; a 

licht corner room, cailed big. since it is 
twelve feet square, and then two rooms 
on the side of the house facing the street. 
each equaling in jength the width of the 
big room, each wide “enough to admit a 
bed ane a trunk beside it, and each lighted 
by a window. 

“On the afternoon of a sunshinvy winter's 
Sunday 2 young girl sat at the window of 
the little chaniver furihest from the 
3aitchen.. There was no fire in the room, 
’ but the sun's rays bad taken atway the 
enill from the air and the girl had 
wrapped herself warmly in an oid shawi. 
She was looking out of the window with a 
pre-oceupied air, he could look down 
along -the side sireet some little distance, 
and by pressing her face acainst the glass 
she micht have seen a littie patch of the 
river, and through the clear air the Jersey 
City heights beyond forniing 2 horizor of 
toy houses and snow-clad hills. Beneath, 
she could see Sunday dressed people walk- 
ing on tne sidewalk oppesite, and on the 
further corner a crowd of haif growa 
boys, skylarking wheu the policeman wes 
eut of sight and dispersing when he drew 
nich, only to gather together again after 
he had ‘passed on, wearily killing the 
week; holiday that broucht them no free- 
dom to play, the public streets—public for 
walking or riding, but not for plavinz— 
being the oniy piace where the boys could 
enjoy one another's company. 

The young gil beirayed no interest in 
the view from her window. Neither did 
she evince impatience with the noises in 
the adjoining apartments or those echoed 
from the abo.ics of the twenty families Hy- 
ing on the floors below. Her ears had 
frowa accustomed 1o the crying. of chil- 
dren, the slamming of doors, the sharp 


weices of scolding wotten, the halloos of ; 


the boys, the inuumerable clatierinzgs au- 
companying household work, 

The drigzist grows iusensible to the 
smell of his shay i). 
one of bis medicaments he must apply it 
closely to his nostrils. Sc, ina tenement 
house, to deiect any particular sound the 
occupant must siop and listen and dis- 
tincuish it froin a confusion of sounds, 

Though the ziri locked out of the win- 
dow with 2 steady gaze, what she sew with 
her eyes made n» impression on her mind. 
She was looking, noi at the scenes before 
her eyes, but at mental pictares. She 
was, in imagination, gazing as a bird 
from aloit in air, upon a ple: asant little 
country town, and reviewing incidents of 
her life whici had he uppened there. Her 
memory and her aticctions were weaving 
her in a network of wiichery. It had al- 
ways been summer in that dear old place 
—summer with singing birds aud green 
foliage, red cherries, anid eurth-carpets of 
many colored flowers. How plainly could 
she see every tree in the garden. every 
angle of the familiar houses, even -every 
one of the straight planks and broad, ir- 
regular stones of the sidewalks. People 
whom she krew but slightly she now re- 
membered as friends. And lier own friends 
and playmates—she could but think of 
them, fondly loving them, seeing them as 
plainly as if they were in her presence, 
hearing their sweet voices and looking into 
their kind eyes, Musing over these heart 
pictures thrilled her with @ melancholy 
pleasure. 

The most sacred spot on earth to her 
Was a cottage near the verge of ihe little 
town. She had been born there, and had 
lived there until in ber seventeenth vear 

_ she had come to New York. Her mother 
had been ieft a widow when she was a 
toddling thing. She was vacertain whether 
she couid remember her father or not. 
She could recall pizinly the Sgure of a 
handsome man who had jong ago. fondled 
eee but was not this 
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figure in the beginning only the fi sment of 
her fancy, created later when shown her 
father’s likeness and told of his goodness 
and his affection for his only child? At his 
death he had nothing but the cottage to 
bequeath to her mother, who earned a liv- 
ing for herself and her little daughter by 
sewing. The vears had gone on, bringing 
play, school, the j jevs of “girlhood, the al- 
most uneventful life of a happy home. It 
was but two short years sincé a blow had 
fallen upon her which changed the current 
of her existence. Her gentle mother had 
taken her in her arms one day, kissed her, 
blessed her, spoken ‘of her faith in all 
things being for the best, and @old her that 
yet a little while and she would be alone in 
the world. The physicians had warned 
her mother that her days were numbered. 
Less than a year later she was in her 
grave. 

The death bei, the funeral, the sale of 
the cottage and its furniture—these events 
the girl now lived over again, the tears 
filling her eyes. Next. had come the an- 
nouncement that when all the experses 
accompanving her mother’s sickness and 
death should be naid, nothing would be 
left for her. The friends with whom she 
had temporarily taken up her abode could 
not be expected to maintain her perma- 
nently. It was while matters were in this 
state that she received a letter from an 
aunt whom she had never seen—her 
father's sister—‘‘1e only relative of whom 
sne had any kaowledce, inviting her to 
make her home with ber in New York. 
Her aunt wrote that she and her husband 
possessed but small means, but the niece 
was welcome to a share of what they had. 
She would be expected, of course, to help 
in the family work, and *f she wanted 
more clothing than they could aiord to 
give her she might get the money to buy 
it by working in a store. 

Some good friends helped the young 
girl to make her preparations for going to 
the creat ejty, and alittle group of them 
collected at the station to bid her good 
bye when. she itcok her departure from the 
town. When the train had started she 
felt that she had left behind her all she 
held dear on earth. Before her was a 
world to her untried, an@ she friendless, 
an orphan, a weak child, left tu battle with 
the fates among strangers. 

There nad been some misunderstanding 
as to the hour ef her arrival mm the city, 
and no one was at the station to meet her. 
Tired and weighted down with bundles, 
she had ‘inquired her way to the address 
her aunt had given her, walking a long 
war through crowded city streets that be- 
wildered her, and at Jast had arrived in 
front of the house. She recollected how 
people had stared at her on the strect as 
no one had ever done in the country, and 
how, as she made her way up to the top 
floor of the hive in which her aunt lived; 
women and childron appeared at the doors 
of the hallways, and, not unkindiy direct- 
ing her to her amit’s apartments, eved her 


and talked of her as though all had gos- 


siped over her coming. 

She found haw aunt a pale, slender little 
woman with three youre children. She 
remembered her iirst nupressions of the 
husband when he came home from work 
in the evening, Ide was rough and dis- 
agreeable. So had he been ever since. He 
shaved but once ina tertnight or so, and 
hence his face was nearly always covered 
with a dirty stubble. His one suit of good 
clothes he seidom were, but sat around ia 
his soiled work clothes. The reason for 
this kind of iife lay in his habit of stop- 
ping ai a bar recom whea ke was paid off 
on Saturday evenings and spending most 
of his week's money in 2 spree. It was 
oftem the case that he would not meke his 
appearance at home from the time he Ieft 
on Saturday morning uniil late Sunr- 
day night. After a night’s rest he would 
go back to his favorite bar room and 
spend Monday in sobering upon the drinks 
te which he was weated. During the week 


j he was usually sulky and morose, and 


To catch the flavor of ! 


gruff when he spoke at all.’ 

The young girl speedily found that the 
motive of her aunt in bringing her te the 
city was that the work she was to do would 
be done cheaper by her than by hired help. 
The aunt, had she been well-to-do, would 
have been a confirmed invalid; as she was 
poor she was obliced to work, vet she 
could not attend to the children and do her 
housework. Theyoung girl was expected 
to take a good deal of the drudgery off her 

unt’s shoulders, and the very first week 
she was fold she must certainly find a 
siiuarion, oesides, where she could earn 
wares. 

She had found a place, not ina store, but 
in a factory, her wages as a beginner being 
iar less than her unele spent on drink. 
she had been allowed to retuin them she 
might have dressed herself neatly, but at 
first eit! ner the aunt or the uncle “had bor- 
rowed them from her, and in time she was 
made to understand that what she wes 
giving them. was only their due for taking 
care of her. 

The year since her coming to the city 
had gone quickly. 
works long hours every day but Sunday. 
Tue day, the hours, may secm long, but in 
the sum of either the period is short. Fac- 
tory life is humdrum, one day Leing like 
every other, and when a length of work- 
in. lime is reviewed one sees few events 
out of the ordinary to break the monoto- 
nous chain. A itl at factory work, en- 

gaged generally month it. and month out 
at a single process in subdivided labor, 
may almost envy the prisoner in a tread- 
mill. He may, at least, digest his food. 
She sits er, worse, stands hour by hour, 
her eyes fastened upon her work, her 
hands. following motions that in time be- 
coire automatic. She forgets after a while 
that there are anv processes in the work 
save her own. To her there is no raw 
material or compicted product. There is 
only at one side of her a pile of things in 
the nineteenth stage which she is to pass 
to the other side manufactured by her into 
the twentieth stage. Even this she at 
length Inses sight of. She seems no longer 
to be making anything real, Her motions 
leave behind them a something unreal, 
unseen. It is the warp and woof of her 
vitality. She weaves them into an inter- 
minable web of something it makes her 
shudder to loox Dack along, colorless, fig- 
ureless, intansible, unprsGiable. Its mak- 
ing brought her for the hour bread and a 
covering. She loses in forming it spright- 
liness, the roses of her cheeks, the resil- 


‘a foct square glass. 


| pose: 


If! 


Time flies when one. 


iency of youthful temperament, and, she 
her own chameleon, takes on from it dull- 


ness, morbidness, cclorlessness, bloodless- 


ness. 

Yet some things in her place of toil 
never lose their dreadful reaincss to the 
factory girl, Penned up in a hot room ten 


hours 2 day, the vitiated air seeins to dry - 


up the blood in her veins. A nauseating 
odor of decomposing oil sickens her. The 
grinding: and discordant hum of machinery 
seems to penetrate her very brain. Dust 
thickens the atmosphere and chokes her. 
An hour after work is begun a fever seizes 
her and never ceases to torture her until 
she falls asleep in her bed at night long 
after lying down to rest. 

So was time beginning to go with this 
young girl, She had taken to asking her- 
self whether this was to be her hfe for a 
period to which the end might be death or 
a new life-era in marriage with some man 
who might turn out such another as her 
uncle. Was she never to take pleasure in 
study again, as she had done when her 
mother taught her and encouraged her? 
Was she to have no girl's enjoyment? Was 
her routine to be the tramp to the detest- 
abie factory and back again to the infernal 
tenement house? Was she never to love 
a good, high minded man and be the loved 
mistress of a home, as were the women she 
had known out there in the country, where 
there are homes? With thoughts such 
as these she arose, turned away from 
the window and looked around the cheer- 
less little room. It had two narrow beds 
in it standing end to end. In one, two of 
the children slept at night. In the other, 
the smallest child and herself. To-day she 

was alone for once, the mother having 
gone to visit friends, taking the children 
with her. The walls she had pretty well 
covered with colored pictures and cuts 
from the newspapers. On a little make- 
believe mantel piece, covered with a bit of 
cheup, bright colored cloth, stood a small 
cleck and a photographs of her mother and 
father and a few friends. She sighed in 
Weariess as she looked around the meau 
little room, und sighed again in grief as 
she looked on her mother’s picture. 

Preseutly she walked to the window and 
pulled the blind down to the lowest 
half pane. Thenshe made sure the decor 
was bolted. Next she took down her hair, 
combed it slowly and looked at herself in 
She threw aside the 
shawl and again locked in the glass. She 
tightened her dress about her shoulders 
and locked at herself in fall and sidewise. 
She spent some little time in looking at 
her hands and trimming her finger nails. 
She brought out a pair of shoves from ier 
trunk, examined them carefully, put them 
on, und, drawing aside her skirts, locked 
at her feet. as she -valked up and down the 
the room. She stood with her back against 
the wall and straightened herself. She 
looked once more in the glass and shcewed 
he-self her teeth. Then she walked up 
and down the room again jauntily and 
quickly, humming a little tune. 

Drawing the shawl about her again, she 
went to her trunk, knelt in front of it, and 
reaching down among the clothing it con- 
tained, brourht out half a dozen photo- 
graphs, They were cheap pictures of 
actresses. She looked at them dil eldsely, 
noting their dresses, their firures, their 
end expression, She rummaged sti! 
further down in the trunk, bringing up a 
newspaper, and, unfolding it, took out 
another photograph. It was that of a 
handsome, serious looking mar of thirty. 
While she was looking at it intently—in- 
quiringly rather than affectionately—seme 
one rapped loudly at the door of herroom. 

CHAPTER UU. 

“Minnie Kelsey! Minnie Kelsey!” They 
were femiaine voices. 

The young gir! hastily rewrapped the 
photograph and plunged it to the depth of 
the trunk, She went to the door, opened 
itslightly to peep at her callers, and then 
widely to admit them. 

They were two young girls of the 
neighborhood who worked in the factory. 
They were in high feather. To-morrow 
night was the night of the ball of the 
factory emplores. Had Minnie vet de- 
cided to go? Minnie replied that she had 
not concluded what to do. One-of the 
girls said: 

“Minnie, if you will go,. TH lend you my 
cousin’s blue dress. She’s away now. 
How it would vecome you! It wouldn’tdo 
for ycu to siav at liome. You are the 
prettiest girl in the factory, and you're 
kind o’ diferent, too, coming from the 
country. If you go, you'll have a splendid 
time,” 

The other chimed in with the first. Min- 
nie said she would not like to wear an- 
other's. dress without the owner's knowl- 
edge, but the girl who had offered it said 
that her cousin had often worn her 
clothes; she had some of her things now 
away over in Jersey, where she worked, 
She herself had a new hat which she 
would so much like Minnie to wear. She 
was going towear her black hat, as it 
suited her dress. She thought Minnie 
ought not to put on airs and refuse to wear 
things not her own. Minnie hod often 
done hier favors in the shop, and now she 
would like to repay them. Poor people 
must do for one another. 

Minnis was eighteen. She had never 
been toa ball. She had learned to dance 
alittle, the girls indulging occasionally in 

ne pastime together in the big hallway 
during the dinner half hour, sorietimes 
to the music of a hand erganor r. strolling 
brass band on the street, and sometimes to 
their own singing. She hesitated a little 
and then said she would try togo. The 
two other girls seemed to understand that 


_that was assent enough, and they. turned 
the talk to chatter about what they were 
-going to wear at the ball. 
had spoken to Minnie about her 


The one who 
cousin's 
¢ress said i:er cousin was just the same 
size as herself, and she took off her dress 
waist and got Minnie to try it on, and ex- 
pressed herself re Jjoiced to see how certain 
if was that the nice blue dress would fit 
Minnie. After dnishing the gossip of the 
factory and again promising themselves a 
good time at the ball, the girls went away. 

When Minnie Kelsey returned home 


from the factor ‘v the next evening her aurit’ 


said a bundle had been left for her- during 
the afternoon and that she hud put it on 


Miinie's bed. _AS S00R as ber supper was} 


Hl 


j compliments from ihe young men, 


‘away by the illusions of youth. 


finished Minnie went to her rocm, opened 
the bundle, which proved to be a large 
pasteboard box, and in it werea very pretty 
bonnet andanew dress of much richer 
material than she hadever worn. She put 
the things back in the box after admiring 
them, and, going to the window, looked 
out on the lamp-lit streets while she tried 
to plan what she should de. She had been 
carried along by events until she could not 


| 


without a great effort determine to ¢o to 


the ball. She had not dared to mention 
anything about it to her churlish uncle. 
Her desire to go would be sufficient reason 
for Lim to forbid her going. She had not 
spoken of it to her aunt, whose feai of her 
husband would have prompted her to tell 
him oi it. Besides, Minnie, not having 
fully promised herself the pleasure of 
going, had said nothing about it lest the 
mere suggestion should have brougnt her 
harsh words from her uncle. Now, here 
was everything ready. The girls would be 
waiting atthe home of one of them near 
by, where tbeir escorts were to call for 
them. Was she now to put aside the fine 
clothes, go to bed with the children, and 
in the morning go to the factory to hear 
all the other girls cneerily talking over the 
events uf the night before, and be the one 
lone outsider? 

It occurred to her that she might bid 
her aunt good night when she put the 
children to bed, as if retiring with them— 
not an unusual thing when she was tired 
—and when the children fell asleep she 
could dress, step out, go to the wall, come 
home about two o’clock, and neither her 
aunt nor her uncle would ever. know that 
she had been awry. The front door of the 
house was never locked; her room door 
opened on the hallway. The plan was 
feasible. 

Had some wiser one been near her just 
then, some confidential and sympathetic 
adviser—it ought to have been a mature 
woman—she might have spoken gently 
such admonitory words at these: Minnie, 
child, you are tempted to risk greater 
temptations. Face the worst of troubles, 
but do nut deceive. You are not now en- 
tirely yourself. You are being carried 
Do not 
obey the spirit now in possession of you. 
Your eves are at this moment too bright. 
The blood is coursing through your veins 
toorapidly. Your judgment. is overcoine 
in your agitation. Either stay home or 
consult with your aunt. 

Minnie was called by her aunt to heip 
with the eventng’s work before she had 
been able to reach a conclusion. Her 
uncle hac not come home to supper, not 
having been at work during the day, his 
spree lasting longer than was usual, Her 
aunt listlessly asked what was in the 
bundle, and she answered cavelessly that 
it was only a dress one of the girls was 
jending her to try on; she hoped to get a 
new one soon ard wanted to see how the 
style of the one lent her would suit her. 
She had not finished speaking when she 
began to feel ashamed of her words, de- 
cect being new to her, She was the more 
deeply mortified on seeing that her sunt, 
accustomed to believing her implicitly, 
said nothing further on the subject. She 
thought thatif her aunt caught her in this 
one misrepreseniation she would hence- 
forth always be under suspicion of trick- 
ery. 

The chijdren wanted to go to bed enrly. 
Minnie said good night to her aunt whe 
they did, avd ina few minutes they were 
sleeping soundly in their places for the | 
night. Minnie then again took out the 
dress and the bonnet aud iooked them over. 
She was not at all tired; before going to 
bed she would try on the dress a nd see how 
it would fit. She removed her faded old 
street dress, and drew on the pretty blue 
dress belonging to the cousin of her friend. 
Surely that dress had never been worn at 
all, and how rmaarvelously well it fitted her! 
It was not a ball dress: it would have 
done for the street, but it was of the 
style of the best dress which many girls 
who earn their living wear to the balls 
they attend. There were bows and ribbons 
to match it in the box, and them also she 
pinned on, only to see how they would be- 
come her. By the dim lamp light she 
could make out in the lintle glass. tuat she 
was looking better dressed than she had 
ever done before. She tock up the pretty 
hat, and turned it about as she looked 
it over. - Yes, it would match her blonde 
hair and the dress. She placed it on her 
head. The giass whispered more flattery 
to her than vefore. 

She was not a bit tired or sleepy. Since 
her penitence at deceiving her aunt, she 
had half given up the thought of going to 
the ball. Butshe now thought the girls 
and the young men might be waiting for 
her, She would not have them lose the 
erand march; she ought to run cyer to her 
friend's aud icli the little purty there to 
wait no longer. Since she had the niece 
new clothes on she would wear them over 
on her errand and let the gitls’ see Low 
they became her, and how, by accident, 
the dress fitted her so well. 

She pat on a veil, turned ont the light, 
moved quictly into the hallway and to the 
head of the stairs, and in a moment more 
had slipped down into the street without 
being seen. 

When she entered the apartment of her 
friend there was but one room into which 
she could be ushered, amd when she en- 
tered she was greeted with exclamations 
of delight by the gicl’s parent, and by 
All 
assumed that she was to be of the party. 
In a moment she took the young lady of 
the house, whose ccusin’s dress she was 
wearing, out into the hallway and whis- . 
pered thai she could not go tothe ball, But 
when her reasons were given they were 
declared to be no reasons xt all, and in an 
instant her friend had the entire party in 
the all protesting aginst her remaining 
at home, and, as all were ready to start, 
she found herself half carried along and in 
a street car on the way to the ball before 
she had made up her mind whut to do. 

The man who took his place by her side 
as her escort was the man of thirty whose 
picture was in lier trunk. He was of no 
more than medium height, and this, with 
a quiet air, rendered hin to the superficial 
observer perhaps the least noticeable man 
in the party. It was not until one had 


‘watched the group for awhile that-it be- 


came evident that all accorded him the 
place of leader. He seemed not to know 
it, however, He was serious and resolute | 


| 
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looking. While spending an evening at 
her friend's apartments Minnie had met 
him, and she had afierward seen him oc- 
casionaily at thesame place. He had been 
polite to her and had given her his photo- 
graph, and tae girls in their talk paired 
him off with Minnie. He was always 
carefully dressed, 
and, whatever fe. did, they. knew he did 
not work. 

The building in which the ball was given 
appeared to Minnie a very grand place in- 


deed. In the ladiesroom she had oppor-. 


tunity before a great mirror to arrange her 
hair and retie her bows and ribbons, and 
when she mude her appearance in the ball 
room to take part in the grand march 
many of the girls of tiie factory smiled on 
her and told her she had never looked so 
well. 

Her escort, though dancing but little 
himself, bad a care during the evening 
that she should dance often with good 
partners. Between dances he walked with 
her about the hali or sat with her talking, 
gocd naturedly describing the way Such 
balls are made to pay, “Telling her who 
many of the young men were, and mak- 
ing the time pass agreeably to her. It 
seemed to her he knew everybody and 
had the run of things perfectly. He acted. 
however, as though he might be some- 
what tired of it alf. He was more interest- 
ed in describing things to her than in en- 
joying them himself. His manners were 
easy and polite, and as he talked amiably 
to her ina pleasant, low voice she was 
pleased that she had him as a partner for 
the evening. 

The hall was a large one, and venty 
quadrilies were on the floor ata time. The 
young people heartily enjoyed the danc- 
ing, the “hands-ail-around” and similar 
movements coming off with shouts and 
screams of delight. When: partners were 
swung they went around two or three 
times asa rule, and some couples iairly 
whirled each other as long as the figure 
allowed them. The youths cut up aati! 
a favorite one being, when two approached 
in the quadrilie, for each to hold owt his 
right foot and turning the sole straight up 
and down to shake it atthe other. One 
or two slender young: chaps could swing 
enue foot as high as their heads, a move- 
ment they seemed much to enjoy. Some 
of the young fedows smoked cigars as they 
danced, aud. Minnie was sorry to see a bar 
in sightof the ballroom. The girls en- 
joyed the dancing undisguisedly, laughed 
loudly with: delight and gigzled without 
restraint, but they acted on the whole 
with extrei.e modesty. The attire of none 
of them would suggest to a young lady o 
Lizh life the costume for a ball, as they 
seemed unaware that they had forms to 
exhibit. 


A young man who had engaged to 


dance a quadriile with Minnie did not. 


make his appearance when it began, and, 
her escort not being at hand, she seated 
herself in a corner of the hall. Presently 
througa an open doorway she heard sev- 
eral young men in an adjoining room talk- 
ing. One said: 


“Tt see Tom King has a new girl to-. 


night One every season.” 

“Yes, a pretty cirl, of course. 
her dressed out,in style, top:?. 

“King gets his boodle at the races. 
Come easy, go easy. She Icoks like an in- 
nocent young thing, but she’s got clothes 
or that she can’t buy herself; that’s sure.” 

Minnis felt herself growing faint. . She 
went to the ladies’ room, where, when the 
quadrille was finished, -she was joined by 
the two girls who had called on her on 
Sunday. They said they and their young 

1en had been invited out to supper by her 
escort, Tom King, who sent word asking 
her to go with the party. 

This was an opportunity for her to get: 
away from the nall. She. quickly pianned 
that she would go with the party to sup- 
per, and then iat on going bome. In a. 
short time, the party of.six. were seated 
in arestaurant. All were gay save Min- 
nie, who could hardly force herself to 
speak. Champagne was ordered by Tom 
King, and the men drank heartily, the 
other two girls sipping of the wine, while 
Minnie declined to take any. Ii was not 
Jong before one of the girls grew talkativ @. 
She said: 

“Minnie, I know why you are SO quiet 
youre in love.” 

This was greeted with laughter, thonsh 


He's got 


Minnie leoked pained, and Tom King did 


not smile. 

“Minnie,” 
congratulate you on your good looks. That 
new dress of yours fi:s you beautifully, and 
becomes you better thaa any thing else you 
ever wore, I wish I cond have ‘a dress 
like that.” 

There were more congratulations from 
her girl friends, but Minnie felt the tears 
come to her eyes. 

‘New bonnet, new dress; dear knows 
what, all new,” the girl went on, “On! 
what luck some girls have.” 

Minnie felt that all present must under-. 
stand the allusion, and could only blush 
and try to hide her agitation. She was 
but waiting until the supper was ‘euded,. 
and she intended then to go home even if 
she had to go alone. 

Atlast Tom King rose to pay the bill. 
While he was thus engaged the two girls 
went cut of. the restaurant with their 


young men; when } Minnie and Ring reached. 


the sidewalk, the rest were vut of sight.. 
King said: 

“Minnie, I think you had ‘better go 
home.” 

“Tam going home,” she said. 

They walked along and entered a strect 
car without either cne speaking. There 
they sat in silence. Nothing was said un- 
til after they had left the car and were 
nearing the house where Minnie lived.: 
King then spoke: 

“Minnie, some one scid something: to 
you about me this evening.” 

“They did, sir; or rather it was ‘said in 
my hearing. They said you had a new 
girl every scason and that you bought her 
clothes. You bought this dress. and: hat 
and got Magzie Wilson to deceive me into 
wearing them. I have been made tbe 
victim of my own vanity. Ihave suffered 
in iy reputation through you. I shail 
never be caught again in such a trap.” 

“Minnie, you are a good girl.” 

‘And I mean to be—I am 1 home.” 

She ran in the front door of the tene- 
ment house and went up the stairs... As 
she approached the top floor she was 


gave the girls presents, 


was there in this world 


the girl cotinied: ‘Jet whee 


‘eourse any 


alarmed at seeing that the- bic: room of 
her uncle’s apartments was lig: hted up and 
the door standing open. “She heard her 
uncle's hoarse voice. He was drawing 
out in a {it of drunken indignation: 

“Ed Brady told us .all about it down in 
Gillizgan’s liquor store. She was there 
with that gambler, Tom King, dressed out 
the most expensive in the room. Wa | 
know she never got them fireries honest, 
She's the first connection o” mine ever did 
the likes o’ that. "When ¥ ley my hands 
on her she'll be sick of ever dis gracing a 
decent family like nine.” 

Minnie’s first impuise was. to rush into 
the room and explain all, but the man 
looked so brutal she feared tc do so. She 
turned and ran down the stairs. Un- 
fortunately she tripped on the highest 
fligit and fell a distance of several. steps, 
making a loud noise In the quiet house, 
Her uncle came out ta the landing and 
called her name in his harsh, deep voice, 
but she made her way down the dark 
stairway as quietly as possible. Her 
uncle heard her and followed, awakening 
the inmates of the house by roaring: 

“You stop there. You stop there, girl, 
You can’t git away from me. Yl break 
every bone of your body. You'll disgrace 
an honest family, will you! To think of 
it! A respectable workin’ man. like me to 
have such cattle right in with his own 
children!” 

On guining the street Minnie ran around — 
the block. It happened that-her uncle — 
took the opposite way and also went around 
the block. They were thus brought 
together when each had gone half ar ound, : 


Though they met uder the gaslicht — 


Minnie’s uncle passed her by after looking | 
at her searchingiy. He was swearing te 
himself. When he was afewsteps beyond - 
her she began running. Ina moment he 
was pursuing her. 

“To think I couldn't recognize her in her 
guilty finery!” he bawled. And he called 
stop thief as she sped ulong down the. 
street. | 

The youre girl had flecady been. worn 


out with ike exciting events of ‘theeven- 
ing, and now she hardiy knew what she - 
‘was doing. 


As she ran, weak and pant- 
e, her head nimost bursting with pain, it’ 
oomirred to her that only a little way - 
further was the river. In it she could find” 
obliviou. She would as lief die as live. 
Friendless, homeless, a castaway, SPN 
to cause her t 
prize life? 
She heard her aneles heavy boots clat- 
tering on the sidewalk, and his oaths and ob-- 
jurgations against her. Sheaquickened her 


speed, but just as she reached the river _ 


street a police officer walked out from the. 
shadow of the house and stood in her way. 
She stopped, but said nothing. The uncle 
came up aud aimed a blow at her. The 
officer's arm received it. At this moment 
another man walked out from the shadow _ 
of the house. He walked close toMinnie>. 
uncle and said: ee gg 
“Go away!’ 
The answer was.2 loud TanrecsHion: and — 


the uncle was going on to declaim against ~ 
Minnie, when the man suddenly knocked a 
him down and said, in a determined way: | 


‘Shut up, or I'll choke of: your voice.” 

The uncle's manner changed to w whine, 
but his‘antegonist kicked “him; and once 
more told him to shutup. The patrolman — 
did not interfere. The man then said: 

-"You know me, officer. P'm Tom King, 
This lady is now in my charge.” 

Poor Minnie stood stil, the ict of 
the tide of affairs. Again King spoke: 

Minnie, Tl say now what I meant to _ 
say,sooner this evening. I waat a wile, 
Will you marry me? Fs 

Minnie was silent. 

“The officer here will co with: us to. the 
station house. We'll be t married there in. 
the presence of witnesses. Will you. 
come?” : : St See 

Minnie did not answer, but when Tom. 
King genily took her hand, put her arm 
under his and walked away, she walked. 
along with him, Hican Dwens. | 

. St. Michael the Weigher. 
James Russell Lowell in America. 


. Stood the tall Archangel weighing 
- AU man’s dreaming, doing, saying, 
~All the failure and the pain, oe 
All the triumph and the gain, 
In the unimagined years, 
Full of hopes, more full of tea 
~. Since old Ads m’s conscious eye: 
> Baekware searched for Paradice, | 
And; instead, the flame blade SAW 
OF inexorable law. : 


Be oe 2 dream In inpked: him ther 
~ With his tire cold, flickering hai 
-“In his blinding armor stand, 
And. ie scales were in his han 
Mighty were they and full well 
: tree sould poise both heaven an 
ees Angel, e asked Thumbly then, |. 
EEE eichest thou the souls-of men 
That-thine office is, Tknow.” 
“Nay,” he auswered me, ‘not SO; 
But I weigh the hope of man 
‘Since the power of choice bega 
In the world of good -orill.?. 
“Then I waited and was still, 


In one scale $ saw bim place 
A'lthe giories of ourrace, =. 
‘Cups that iit Belshazzar’s feast, 
- Gems, the wonder of the East, 
Kublat’s svepier, Cuesar’s sw ord 
Many a poev’s golden word,. 
Many askill of science, vain 
To mate mon as gods as rin, 


In the other seale he threw.” | 
Things regardless, cuteast, few; 
Martyr-ash, arena sand, 
_ OFS. Francis’ cord a. strand, 
Beechen cups of men whose need. 
_Fasted that the poor might feed, 
- Disitiusions and despairs 
Of young saints with grief-erayed. A hairs, 
‘Broken beart that brake f for rr. 


Marvel throveh’ my pulses ran 
‘Secing then the bea um divine — 
Sw iftly on bis and decline, 
Whiie earth's splerdor and reno 
Mounted licht as thistle down. 


The Way tx Works. | 

Boston Budget. - Cone 

Two coal heavers werg diseu ising tne ioe 
ing of the price the cther day. They were 
employed .n neighboring. wharves, and of - 
change i in the staple. the handliag: 
of which aiforded them a hvelihood, bad a 
special interest to them. “Well, Mike,” re- 
marked one, “arn't yer glad that the price of 
the coal has dropped?” Bad luck to the bit. 
am. I,” rerretfary responded the. other, “for. 
Iwas dropped with it.” “What do you meanP*. 
“Oh, the boss said it was so low now tha 
fewer men could handle: it.” 


The e Fersaken Merman. 


: Game. dear euiaven. let us away! 
Down and away below. 
Now iny brothers cal! from the bay: 
~ Now the great wiids shorewards blow; 
New the salt tides seawards flow; 
Now the wild white borses play, 
Champ and chaff and ‘oss in tac spray. | 
Chiidrep dvar, let us away: 
This way, this way. 


Cal! ver once before you go. 
~* Call once yet, 
-¥u.a voice that she will know: 
ne “Margaret! Margaret!” 
Children’s voices should be dear | 
(Call once wiure) io a mother’s ear: 
Children’s voices wild with pain. 
ayer she will come again. _ 
Call her once, and come away; 
This way, ibis way. 
“Mother dear, we cannot stay,” 
Phe wild white horses foam and fret, | 
Margaret! Margaret! 


Come, dear children, come away down. 
Cali uu more. 
Ouc iast fook at the white walled town, 
And ibe liitle gray caurch on the windy 
shore, 
. Then come Gown. F 
She will not come, though you call all day. 
Come away, come away. ; 


Children dear, was it vesterday 
We heard tne sweet bells over the bay; 

in tbe caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and throuch the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell? 
Sand-sirewn caverns ccul and deep, 

Where the winds are all asleep; : 
Where tbe spent lights quiver ard sleam; ° 
Where the sult weed sways in the stream; 
Where the sea beasts, ranged ali round, 
Feed in the ovze of their pasture ground; 
Where the sea snakes coil and twine, 

Drv their mail, and bask in the brine; 
Where great whaies come sailing by, 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever and aye? 

When did music come this way! 

Cuildren dear, was ti yesterday? 
Children dear, was it vesterday 
“(Call yet once) that she went away? 

QGuce she eet with you and ine, 

Gu a red gold ibrune in the heart of ‘the 

sea, 

Aud the youngest sat on her ae 
‘She combed its bright bair aud she tended it 

well, 
“When down swung the sound of the far-off 
bells 
She sighed, she looked up through tbe clear 
£reeu Se3% 
She suid, *Lauust go, for my kiusfolk pray 
Jn the little gray church on the shore to-day. 
"wail be Easier time ia the worid—ah me! 
Aad Tjuse ny poor soul, merman, here with 
~ thee.” 
I said, -Gy up, dear heart, through the 
Watosy- 
Say tby prayer, and come back tu the kind 
SPa-Caves.” 
She smiled, she arent aD ‘thr cugi the surf in 
Vo the a days 


ones drew i dear, 3 Was itz gutendayt 


be. bildren dear; were awe long alonc? 

: “y. lie: Seu pPrews sturmy, the little ones moan; 
~~ Deas oruyers,” 1 suid, *in the world they suy. 
Come, 73 suid, und we ruse through the surf 
ap ae bar. 

— We went up une beach in the sandy down 
Where the sea stecis bicora, to the white- 
fa! willed town, 

Siroupl the narrow paved streets where a!l 
a still, 

T9 tie dittle gray chareb on the windy hill. 
Prom ike church ciuane a murmur of folk at 
Lbeir prayers, 2 te 

But Me steed without in the ecld plows 
REED Fo airs, he ee 
We climved oti the gra 
ae “wil Tudus, - 
“as Aud We guzed up the 

icadted punes 
Ble sat by aie vi Har: > We saw her clear; 

| Margaret,” come quick, we are 

eee 

: ‘Dear heart,” I suid. “we are here alone; 

ae fae et erue 3 stormy, the little ones 
arneun.” 

“ Rot ab! she gave me acver a look, 

Bor ber eves were sealed to the holy book. 
“Loud prays the Liane shut stands the 
; deer,” | 

- Deme awey, cuildren, call no more, - 

s Coie away, come dewn, call uv more. 


Der war, de auwny, 
: Down tothe depths of the se 
: Bhe dlis at fer wheel in the hum: Hate town, 
Staging most joytuily. 
Hark w vied ste siags: *O joy, O joy, 
For tbe bunming street, and the child with 
| dts tev, 
. Fer the pricst and the bell, and the holy 
AY tt 
Fer the wheel where ! spun, 
- wind the Dlessed jight of tbs sun.” 
Aud so she siugs her ij, 
Singing mest joytuily, 
Ss it dhe shuttie fails from her hand, 
And the whizzing wheel stands szill. 
Buc steais Lo the winduw and louis at the 
sand; 
Aud wer the sand at the sea; 
Aad ber eyes are sev in a stare; 
And anon Lhere breaks a sizh, 
o ZMnd anon there drops a tear, 
From a sorrow-clouded eve, 
Aud w heurt sur: ow-laden, ” 
A Jong, long sigh, 
‘the cold Strabse eyes of a little nier- 
“qnaiden, Bs 
ad ile gleam of her goldea hair. a 


SUS 


av es, On the stones worn 


je through the smail 


bias x 
vale 


Come away, away, children, | 
‘Comvy, children, come down. 

The hoarse wind blows coider; 
Jaghts shine in the town. 
“She will start from her slumber © 

When gusts shake the duvor; 

Ske will bezr the winds howling, | 

Wili hear the waves rour; 

We shall see, while above us. 
The waves roar and whiri, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl. 

Sraging, “Here caine a mortal, 
But fuitaless was she, 

And alone dwell forever 

The kings of tae sea.” 


Rut. children, at midnight, 

When scft the winds biow, 
When clear falls the moonlight, 
Wien spriug tides are lov, 

Wheu ‘sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starred with broom, ©. 
And hbiga rocks throw mildly : 
Ga the blanched sands a gloom; — 
Uy the siill, glistening beaches, 

Up the creeks we will hie; 

Over banks of bright seaweed 

The ebb tide leaves dry. 

We will gaze from the saad bills, 
_At the white sleeping town; 

At the church on the hill side,— 

_. Aud then come back, dowp. 
Singius, “There dwelis a loved one, 

aut cruel is she; 
ie ‘Bhe left lonely forever 
The kings of the sea.” 


Leaving the Union Laber Club to Jelu the 


piagle Tax Acvectatien. 


| -(Caxtos, O., March 31.—I am about to sever 


‘to the industrial classes, 


dental lathes, jewelers’ 


oo ed A Tt eS eat ni ee fees mets Retest tr mer 


.or fifty hours 


join the single tax club, If we reformers are | 
‘to accomplish auything we must recognize 


scomme fundamental principle and join in push- 
ing it, Of the three reform parties here, the 
prohibitionists advocate an urtiiiciaf and un- 
Natural restriction, the union labor party give 
chief prominence tu their plan for issuing 
money and lonving it at u low rate of interest 
and expect thus to 
destroy the power cf the money kings: the 
singie tax peopie advocate nothing urtilicial, 
but simply a returning to natural laws, the 
removal of all burdens on industry and the 
recognition of the rights of all to their share 
intheearth. I sce in this last «a reform which 
will destroy the tyranny of aggregated capital 
Without special legislation, aud therefore 
choose it rather than the plan proposed by 


the union Jabor.party which could accomplish. 


nothing of lasting benetit. A. J. KINTZ. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 


As Applied te Sewing Niachiaes, Fans, 
Charch Org_ae, Bootblacking Brushes, 
Street Cars and Clocks. 

Electricity as a motive power is making 
wonderful strides. Ten thousand eleciric 
motors are said to be’in operation in the 
United States and Canada, thoughit is hardly 
More than two yeurs since the appliance was 
introduced as a practical machiue. The fol- 
lowing facts about motors are drawn from 
various sources, but chiefly from an article by 
Thomas Commerford Martin in the current 
number of the North American Review: 

Of the thousands of electric motors in use 
ore type alone is employed in over one hun- 
dred and twenty dilferent industries. One 
mvetor tu a livery stable operates an elevator, 
pumps water and brushes down the horses. 
Another is used to squirt color on photographs. 
A third drives a lurve factcry where scores 
of fac similes are made daily. Over a dozen 
&re uituched to the presses of daily papers. 
One operates the machinery of « knitting mill 


“where iwo hundred and tifty hands ure emi- 


ployed. Hundreds are at work in connection 
with fans, sewing machines, coffee mills, ice 
cream freezers, church organs, bootblacxing 
brushes, freight and passenger elevaters, 
tvols and the lke. 
Curious instances of the resented conversion 
of current into mechanicei energy and beck 
again ere ty be found in ibe use of motors to 
drive electro-plating machines, or the dyna- 
Ios waich now, instecd of chemical butteries, 
furnish current in lur ie telegraph offices. 

A considerable number of tess motors are 

rom one to fifteen horse power, and ure 
driven by a current supplied from a central 
station by wires which at night feed hundreds 
of electric lights. 

Electric motors up vo fifteen horse power, 
if they use a current froma central station, 
are preferable to steum cngines, for they re- 
quire no coal and muke no dirt; no water 
supp!v is needed; the engineer is dispensed 
With; nu heat Is created; iusurance is low- 
ered and space is economize 
that drives the presses of a dGuily puper. in 
Detroit has been standing and working onthe 
cuse it Was shipvedju. The wires that carry 
the current may pass through the kevhele, 
down tie ehimney, or in by the window 
frame. Iu the merning ihe turn of a switch 
puis ihe motor in operation. and night, 
With anoiher turn, it ceases tv work so 
quickly that a miuute later nu one could tell 
in bad been running 

he average charge throughout the coun- 
try fer a current from central stations is $100 
per upuuin per horse pewer; and on this basis, 
Mr. Martin says; Tactors of any size caw 
easily cofmpete with duy other kind of ap- 
plianee. The tendency seems to be toward 
the use of the larger mivturs, even above 
twenty-five horse power. 

Recent experiments have demonstrated 
that the power of waier falls can be caught 
up, transferred in an electric current miles 
away aud with mvotof apparatus used in 
towns, miues and factories. 

Another use for the electric motor is the 
propulsion of strect cars. Already twenty- 
two electric railwavs are in operation in the 
United Siates and Canada, carrying between 
five and ten millivun passenzers annuuliy. 
Electricity has many advantages over other 
means of propulsion, and is said to be froin 
thirty to fifty per cent cheaper than animal 
power. There are various methods of using 
electricity. The motor may be placed any- 
wiere in the car and the curreut conveyed 
by overhead wires, by a conduit, by one of 
the ordinary rails or froin sturage batteries 
under the seats. The latter method has been 
tried very successfully ia Phulacielpbia. The 
batteries uader the seats suppiv io a dynamo 
electric motor guzrd to the wheel a current 
strong enough to run a full loaded car forty 
at the rate of eicht iniles an 
bour, including stops. These storage batter- 
ies also supply light and ring the signal and 
warning bells. Asa meaus of illumination it 
may be’ said incidentally that the storage 
batter; is adimirabiy adapted. A gentleman 
in Philadelphia hus u storaze batvery in bis 
carrizge, Wwauich supplies three cundle 
power light on each side of the vetiicic and a 

tuch stronver Hghi inside. 

Still anether use for the electric inoter, and 
perhaps one of the must curivus, is to wind 
clocks. <A smuil battery is phiced in the 
frame of a clock and connected by wires toa 
smaiJ’ motor secured to the main spring part 
of the movement. Attached to and swinging 
wround with the central wheel! of the clock 
work is anarm, Which at every revolution 
touches another urn. This cluses tae elecirie 
circuit, and the motur is set working and 
winds up the ciock’s spring. A simple con- 
trivanee breaks the circuit when the spring is 
‘fully wound. Experiment has proved that sach 
an appliance can be run a year at an expense 
of less thun twenty-five cents; and, as to ac- 
curacy, it is stated that such a ciock can be 
sealed up and left to itself fur at least one 
yeat with acertainuty of its keeping cioser 
time during tbat period than can be secured 
by any other known method. Such self- 
winding clocks will supercede other clocks in 
Yailroad service, «and are now in use in the 
‘ottices of twoof the great railroads running 
out of New York. 


ae 
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Ie Is Free Trade. 
From Henry Cabot Lodze’s Speech at Cambridge, 


It is free trade that is proposed not tariff 
reform. When the president in his message 
and the secretary of the treasury in his re- 
port advised the retention of the internal rev- 
enue and miintained silence as to the great 
sugar taxes, urging the removal of the sur- 
plus wholly by the removal or reduction of 
protective duties, they committed themseives 
to free trude in amuanner which no form of 

vague and scothing words could disguise. 
Wien the majority iu the house unite on sueh 
ameasure as the Mills tariff, with its com- 
paratively slight reduction of sugar duties 
and internal revenue, and its wholesale attack 
on all the protective duties, they comunit 
themselves to free trade. Had they aimed 
merely at reducing the surpius they would 
have got ric of it more surely und speedily by 
reducing the tobacco taxes, re epealing the 
burdensome tax on alcohol used in the arts, 


and by abolishing the sugar duties. It is all. 


very Well to say, as I have heard free traders 
declare, that no one thinks of destroying the 
tariff or of immediate free trade: but the 
adoption of the principles of the president’s 

message, or the enactment of the Mills tariff, 
would break down the entire protective sys- 
tem within two Veurs, aud, whateVer may Le 


‘My connection witis the union labur olub and { said, that is what they are intending to du 


d. The moter- 


SA'TURDAY, 


Oskaloosa, Kan., has elected a woman as | 


mayor and five women as members of the 
city council. 


Of the ninety-two graduates from the New 
York college of pharmacy two were women, - 
Miss de Secarras und 3irs. KR. S. Brunner. The 
lutter proposes to compound prescriptions and 
otuerwise assist her husband in his drug store 
in Brocklyn. 

The following patents were applied for by 
wornen in Engiand recently: Rhoga-sa, a 
new nutritious food esseuce and beverage of 
various delicious flavors; imprevements in 
letter und bill Hiles: an invention for polish- |, 
jug und cleaning Jaundry and flat irons, and 
feeding Spoons for infants and invelids. 


Mme. Christine Nilsson-Miranda has a 
passion fer tupestries and fans. Eer collee- 
tion of tapestries is very choice. Her fans 
are chiefly zifts from eminent persons. Oue, 
given to her by « Russian pritice, is w copy of 
the famous fan of the queen of Oude, made 
of white silk with sticks of ivcry and cald, 
Set with dia;nncuds, emeralds, pearis and ru- 
bies. Aucther, given by. the Empress Eu- 
genie, once beionged to Mine. Dubarry, and 
was painted by Boucher. A third, presented 
by the city of Venice, is of silver tiheree and 

int lave. The finest of all eame from the 
Thakore Sahib of Morvi. Itis made of gold, 
genis aud feathers. 

It is not to be wondered at that German 
children are better scholars than those of al- 
most any other nation, secing what means are 
employed in niaking schovis attractive to 
them. Jn Thuringia, for instance, it is the 
custom for the schoolmaster to present to 
every child on its tirst entrance into the 
school an enormous bug of sweets. Lately~ 
the custom hud degenerated tosuch a degree, 
by the parents znd friends of the wel! to do 
children all supplyiag additional bags to the 
favored pupi!, that the wovernment | hes been 

obliged to interfere, wnd oue bag only is pow 
the rule in cne distri ict, while in another it has 
ceased altoyether. ‘ 


Mine. Victorina, now performing at the Em- 
pire theatre in Londen, and called the femate- 
hercules, because of ber museulir powers, is 
described as u quiet, modest girl, of inedium 
keight and slenter, graceful figure, who 
dresses simply. She says 
her experiences: “Mv husband and I have 
often had a great deal. of amusement in 
private in connection with my strength. Once 
Wwe were at Berlin, and us our inzguge is 
naturaliv tremendousiy heavy, and eXpen- 
sive in preportion, we take as inuch of it as 
possible into the railway carriage when we 
are traveling. The porter, who had put our. 
boxes into 
what looked Ike ovo-sinall handbags.” He 
offered to pul them intocthe carriige for me, 
and I never saw so astonished and overawed 
a fue than when I he nded fin the two. pur- 
cels, cich containing one of my heavy 
weights. Another ume we were going up the- 
stairs of our hotel when we found six inen 
engaged iu tuking ean iron safe upstairs. The- 

owner, Who knew us, suid laughingly, ‘Qbh,. 
here comes madame; she will show you kow 
to do this kind of work.’ I had never tried 
anything lke it, but [took a firm hold of the 
safe aud put it on the next step, : 
wore my ordinary clothes. The sete was pre- 
sented tume by the owner, und I bave since 
then often carried it ALTOSS the stage.” 


Donn Piatt to the Ghio. Farmers. SELES 


Home Knowledge. ; 

At SJLiv erpual our heat comes in compen 
tion with the wheat of the Baltic, where the 
laborer works at 318 @ year und “a goab skin 
coat ¢; wilh the wheut.of Egypt, toat is to-day 
the house of bondate, having 
worst form, with the wheat of india, Wiere 
labor is ia as bad a condition; and worse yet, 
of Australia, where the shipper takes | Manu- 

factured articles buck home in- payment—on) 
exchange denied us by inwe: 


A 
Yon see wea self under free trade, ani “are 


left to the mercy of the Werst form. of paupe 


labor. 


What is our conilition whan we come te |: : 


purchase? Why, we are met with prviection:, 
AN that we bay, from a horse shee toa 
Inower, all that we wear. aii that we build, 
fur shelter, all that we use over and above 
our products, fromthe cradle we are recked 
into the coin we rot in—the. clothes we 
wear, the shingle that shuts off. the storm, 
the giass we look through, the. Blinket we 
sleep under to-the tombstone that reeords our 
stipposed v irtues, are augmented In price to 
double their values, so that we sell G@nder free 
trade and buy under protection. Now, do’ 
you wonder that we work-at a disadvantage! 
: protection is such a good thing, we want 

yif free trade i is such an evil, we “don't want 
its wud vet We dave the une and not the cther: 
we cet whet we don’t: want and are denied 
what we Go went, end it is the most bare- 
faced, impudent swindie ever perpetrated 
onan iatelligent people. There Is precisely 
where tusult is heased on-cinjaryv. We. are 
considered so ignorant and stupid that we 
may be plundered with impunity. Thev pre- 
tend tu protect US ONY raul. WWell, we have 
lost more Gu our protected shears than we 
ever made on our protected wool. If.the 
government will give us free luinber, free 
salt, cease its protection to the. barbed wire 
monopoly, aud see that Iam charged a ree- 
sonable rate for truusportation on these pup 
lic highways, called railroads, Twill under-- 
take to undersell uta profit. any Aveo! frown. 
in any other part of the eurth than lag, OE 
these United States. 


What tren aud Steel Cost the Farmer. sf 
Savovard in Courier-Journal. 

Just lovk at the taxation the farinehs 
undere? on account of iron. The oreis taxed 
from 15 to 25.04 per cent, “pig won is taxed 
fron: 30.84 to 56.00 per cent, | bar iron is taxed 
- om 51 Lo 69.86 per cent, steeiis taxed all the 

yay from oQ per cent to over 100 per cent, 
patleey is taxed from 35 to 50 per cént. Take 
the tarii? schedules, enumerating the classes 
of this prime necessity, and we find it istaxed 
in just 189 Ways The’ average of iron und 
steel tariif taxation is 40.92 per cent, and the 

peopie Who use them paid in 18ST $20) 715,- 
553.89 tariff upon such inportations, and that 
is not a priming to the coilossal amount they 

paid tn buunties upon the domestic manu- 
fuctures. No wonder Curnegie has made 
825,000,000 in iron and steel, and no wonder 
thiat he sings the praises of protection. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 

Cxrcaco, TiL—I too, had missed the “Pub- 
Baber’s Notes” in a vague kind of a way with- 
eut noticing exactly ‘what it was that was 
Sacking, for there is so much that is good in 
the paper that the loss was not painful. 
Honestly, THE STANDARD is the greatest real 
eomfort ‘n life to me. <All through the week 
& see crimc, wretcbedness, ‘the poor de- 
frauded of his waze, the rich idler squander- 
ing wealth iu ostentation, the city humbly 
begging a monopolist to tear up the public 
streets that he may run a cable line for his 
own enrichment; 1 see coal barons posing as 
philanthropists, giving $5 to the poor, and 
then voting up the price of coal; I see prison- 
ers, locked up in the jail as a papishment for 
theft, stealing from one another; I see de- 
luded workingmen carrying ona destructive 
warfare of strikes, i in which they are sure to 
get worsted; I sce on all sides evidences of 
ereat social wrongs; aud it seems to me [ see 
gnuch more since I read “‘Progress 2nd Pov- 
exty.” And then when Saturday comes I 
@evour my STANDARD with all the greed of a 
famished man. It says: ““Be of govd cheer.” 
Bt helps me to go through the next week with 
the feeling that it isn’t going to be so long till 
things will be righted; and please G 1, I 
eb2ll dco whut IJ can te bring it about. 
“There’s a gocd time coming. It’s almost 
here, but it’s been a Jong time on the road.” 
When the Diizzard deluyed the paper for a 
day or two, Sunday di idu’t seeii Sunday to 
me. Ican't tell you the good it dces me. 

What first touched my heart and made me 
a@reguiar buyer of Tue Sranparp was the 
letter of that splendid fellow who went with- 
out Sis overcoat in order to contribute tuo 
the campaign fund. A friend said tu me: 
*This thing is a sure winner, if t:at’s the way 
people feel about it.” 

Now wiatis this John Smith doing!—this 
particular one who is writing. He isa news 
paper reporter and never loses a chance to 
puta good word in his paper when it can 
possibly be done. He bas converted another 
veporter, who has simply become a crank on 
the subject—I wish the couutry was full of 
euch cranks—and he in turn has gone and 
eonveried others. He carries tracts with him 
and goes loaded for bear. There are seven 
single tax men in the “brainery” and any 
mumber in ihe compusing rocm. It would 
just do vour heart good to come in some day 
“efter the jig is up,” and hear us all jump on 
some incautious person who attempts to 
“beck cap” the singic tax doctrine. It wouid 
eo. Keepycur eyes on the —— and yaw'll 
sec lots of good things in it. The real estate 
reporier is a Henry George man, who is a 
star in my crown, and once in awhile he gets 
jo a crack at tlic iand sharis. 

But mingled with the fierce joy of makirga 
convert to the faith, for it is as keen and 
strong a delizht as a man can know, is the 
dull pain one feels in meeting a mau who says: 
“{ take no inierest iu such s: subjects.” I can- 
mot unaersiund how people with eyes and 
eats and hearts cau “take no interest in 
euch subjects.” 
Ihave scen humanity hanging upon the cress,” 
And why can be deaf to the cry, “Is it noth- 
ing to you, ob, Ve that pass by! Behold aud 
wee if there be any sorrow like unto my ‘sor- 
row.” 

When I see the poor little cash girls and 
boys ta the big stoves wan and peaked and 
weary, and think how. they ure not only be- 
dng robbed of the innocent joys of childhood, 
but are being of necessity forced into becom- 


ing a race “of stupid, - ‘dull, ignorant wage 


slaves, whose highest ambition i is to be some- 
bodv'’s intellectual footman, 2 private seere- 
tary—wheo I see giris in the stores and 
offices working fur $3 a week with the under- 
standing tiuai ‘there is 2 way for them to rise, 
of which I dare not wriie, it seems to me as 
if I just could not stand it any longer. 
Surely the blood of these murdered souls 
moust cry out to God Gay indi aight for ven- 
geance. And then the word comes tc me, 
“What hast thou dove with thy brother 
Abel” God heip me to do my best for the 
cause. Why not, when we say the Lord's 
prayer, “Thy singdom come,” say it with a 
special iatcntion for the land reiorm? 

£ only meant to write a scickful or so, 
but when I get started on this subject it 
gcems as though I never could stop. You'll 
bear from me again when I get this suit of 
clothes paid for. Yhe part ‘I owe on it 1 
thirk amounts to ubout extra cost from the 
duty on wool and woolen cloth. I'll send a 
recruit ee then. 

Yours for God's truth. 
EvGENE Woop. 

“Thank you, Eugene Wood. Your letter 
ds one which every reader of Tue STanp- 
amp will read with interest, and will be 
the better for the reading. Not because 
ii speaks well of THz Staxparp--we have 
published pleniy of letters praising THE 
StTaspaep fully as much, which were not 
half so interesting—but because it puts 
into words, and describes in good straight- 
forward English. that didf-despairing feel- 
ing, that sac dened wonder at the persist- 
ence of miserv. and erinie, and poverty, 

which every one of us has feit. 

How easy it is to see, if one will only 
look. iow hard it is lo get people to 
open their eves and ser: the. werld around 
them as it realy is. There are thousands 
upon thousands of people in Chicago who, 
if they read Eugene Wood's letter, would 
simply Say: ‘Ht isn't true. There’s Ettle 
or no distress in tials city; aud what little 
there is, is the result of ignorance and 
drunkenness.” And tien they'd take up 
some magazine article, or thie report. of 
some socicty, and prove by ficuves—fiz- 
ures, you know, never lied since first man 
put tvo and two togetiher—thevd prove 
by figures that the rich are really growing 
poorer, and the poor are realiy growing 
richer, and no man wants for anything 
who is really willing to work for it, and all 
we've got to do is tolet things alone and 
give the Qoricvs institutions of our 
country a chance to do their perfect work. 
Which of s is there who has not encoun- 
tered just thet kind of talk from people 
who deluded themselves with the idea that 
their eves were open, while they were 
reaily bind as bats im sanlight. 

Friends, this very Ubing that troubles us 
69 often is the thing “that gives sure 
promise of our victory 56 Bien ¢ caz sec, if 
only t:cy will open their eyes and look. 
All we have tu do is to hold up the truth 
in front of them—to keep it steadily beiore 
them—and sooner or later they are bound 
to see it. Round every one of us there 
stands a throng of men and women with 
eyes cast down or tightly closed. What 
each one of us musi do is to hold eteadily 
aloft the light iat shows the way to free- 
dom; so that the first cye raised or opened 
may be attracted by its beams, 

Are you doing ths? 


- This comes from a bookkeeper in a Texas 
city wita a year’s subscription: - 
» Texas—TLe fourth copy of THE 
Braxpagp was received to-day. Prejudice 
kept me from readiz:g the first copy, but after- 
ward, in justice to the unknown friend. who 
sent the paper to me, 5 felt as though I ought 


‘I have been to Golgotha; 
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Albert Smith will assume the editorship ve 
the Brooklyn Weekly Press on the Ist of May. 


Hugh B. Brown is doing excellent work i in 
Suffolk county, Long island, by writing for 
the Suffolk Democrat a series of articles 
showing the fallacies and absurdities of pro- 


to read it. I have read every paragraph, 


and I think Toe Stanpagp is the most inter- 
esting paver in the United States, and a 
“rand medium for educating the people to a 
knowledge of their own interests. I shall 
read “Progress and Poverty” and “Protec- 
tion or Free Trade?” next. 
And this from another recruit subscriber 
—a clergyman in Iowa. 
. Jowa, April5.—I don’t know whether 
Iam thankful or not to the friend who you 
say ordered you to send mie THE STANDARD 
for four weeks. I don’t know whether to be 
fiad or sorry that I did not follow my first 
impulse and throw the paper unread into my 
waste basket. It has made me very unhappy. 
For mine eyes are opencd and I see; and I 
begin to realize how empty and how useless 
my life has been. I am not ready yet to 
confess my faith in the remedy you advocate, 


though Iam satisfied that those I have hbith- { 


erio carelessly accepted are Worse than use- 
less. I feel asif l ought to give the matter 
further study. I send my subscription to 
THE STANDARD and remittance for “Progress 
apd Poverty” and ‘Protection or Free 
Trade”? shall read your bocks carefully, 
and With aa earnest desire to know the truth. 

Use these recruit suoscriptions, friends. 
Seatier them broudeast among your ac- 
quaintances witli every one in the whole 
land has had one. That is one of the 
ways, aud a very cood way, too, in which 
you can hold up the light for your fellow 
men to see it. Don't send in recruit sub- 
scriptions because voulike THE STANDARD; 
but send them: because you love the cause! 
And scatier them with a free unspuring 
hand. 

Have you sent us any subscribers lately? 
Ave you trying to pet any? There are 
plenty of you who must answer “no” to 
these questions, if they answer them at all. 
Yet there probably is not one among you 
all who could not, if he would but take a 
little trouble, add at least one to the num- 
ber of our subscribers. 
STANDARD is your paper, as much as it is 
ours. It is your work as much as ours 
that ithas todo. For the eflicieney with 
which it does its work bo small share of 
responsibility rests upon your shouldersg 


Were are our terms for subscriptions to 
Tir STANDARD: 
One subseription, one year, . . 


One subscription, six moias, .« 


One subscription, three months; lie 

Three or more subscriptions: 
One vear, each, . . 6. 2 8 
Six months, each, . . .- Riches 
Three nionths, esch, 2. ee ee 

After the first ciub of three has been sent, 
subsequeut subscriptions may be forwarded 
at the same reduced rates. 

Recruit: sub scriptions, for four weeks, will 
be received, singly or in clubs, to different ad- 
dresses at fifteen cents each. 


The contributions to the reeruitieg fund 
during the past weelt have been: 


A. L. Rohan, Pert: Louis, Mauritus.....eeseseees es 19 
Falward T. Jennings. ..... 6.0. Css pecs ne ea! 35 


mr 
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“A STATE CONVENTION IN ALABAMA. { 


The Laber Pepiy Asseris Rights of All to 
Naturai Onrportunities—A Resolution Fave 
erive Protection Laid en the Table. 

A state convention of the labor party of 
the state of Alubamn met in Montgomery on 
the 2d ult., and continued in session until 
the 24th. There Were scventy-eight dcle- 
gates present, representing every congres- 
sional district in the siate except one. 
Such organizations as “farmers’ alliances,” 
“wheeis, ? and trades unions sent delegates, 

the Knishts of Lubor being iu the majority. 

E. Q. Norton of Mobile, a prominent busi- 
ress man. and one of the most earnest single 
tax udvocates in the south, wes elected 
permauent chairinan almost unanimously. 
The platform adopted calls for the co-opera- 
tion of all good citizens and reform oryguniza- 
tions, and as its fundamenta! principle con- 
tains the following 

Holding that the corruptions of government 
and the inp suverishment of labor resuit: from 
neglect of tue self evident truths prociaimed 
by “the founders of this republic, “that albmen 
are created equal, and ure endowed by their 
crentor with inalienable rights;’? therefore we 
aim at the abolition of a system which ecm- 
pels men ta pay their fellow men for the use 
of Gods vifts to ail, and permits monopoilizers 
to desrive iabor of natural opportunities for 
employment, thereby filling tue laud with 
tramps and paupers, aod bri: ising about un- 
natural competition whch teuds to reduce 
wages to starvation retes, and to male the 
wealth producer the industrial siave of those 
who grow rich by his toil. 

Among the resolutions presented was one 
wich read: ‘‘Rescived, That we are in favor 
of protettion to American labor.” One of the 


Friends, THE 


do, still more cheaply, seme sort of work that 


delegates intimated that it might mean pro- 


tection to American monopolies. 

tion was laid on the tuble. 
The coavention claimed to represent 187.000 

votes. Mr. Norton lias followed up the work 


The resolu- 


-by publishing an able address in the Birming- 


hom Sentiael, which advocates and explaius 
the operation of the single tax. 


te 


A Word of Excourazemeut for the Press. 


New York, April 6.—Tne Sraxparp may 
flatter itself that it is doing something for 
the cause of irce trade, but it may as well 
hide its head if its efforts in that direction 
are compared with those of the New York 
Press. 

In its issue of April 6G, in reply to a para- 
graph from the Philadeiphia Record, the 
Press quotes the assertion of the agent of the 
Grafton Jinen thread works that two sell a 
larze proportion of the product of our mills 
at Graftun, Mass., at prices which are as low 
absolutely as the prices obtained in Britain 
for similar quaiities made at our mills at 
Schustone, Scotland.” Iu is evident that 
even if ail the rest of us have to turn farmers 
when tite tariff is abolished the Grafton mills 
will continue to do busiuess at the old stand. 

The agents go on to staie that the oper- 
atives at Grafton receive more than one 
hundred per cent higher wages than the 
sohustoue workers and that the cost of living 
at Graften is less than fifty per cent more 
than in Johnstone. So that the American 
employers sell their preduct at the same 
prices as foreign competitors and pay hicher 
wages. If the aboliuon of the tariff should 
reduce the prices of all articles of domestic 
manufacture ty the level of foreign prices, 
would not American wages remain higher 
than foreign wages, us seems to have been 
the case in the thread business! However, it 
may be that protection increuses wages and 
decreascs prices, while free trade would de- 
crease wages and increase prices. This ap- 
pears to be the latest idea ia political econ- 
omy, and with the addition of a clause 
declaring that the moon is made of green 
cheese, would make au appropriate plank in 
tle republican platform. 

Ii the Cobden club has any spare cash just 
new to devote to the dissemination of free 
trade ideas in the United States it caa hardly 
do better than use it in endeavoring to increase 
the circulation of the Press. 


Wa. E. McKenya 


plates, so arranged that it will work its way 
niong the bottom of a vessel, picking up 
everything that comes in its way, und pour- 
ing out coal or anythiny else at the rate of 60 
‘to 1,000 tons an hour. Mir. Schenck prophe- 
sies that the invention “will prove highiy 
beneficial to uealers,” -rhicn it may, fur a 
time at all events. He also says it will enable 
them to sell cheaper, which is not 50 certam, 
It is safe to say, however, that the men who 
now shovel coal will have less money to 
spend. The vompany proposes to build ves- 
sels especially adapted for the purpose with 
a double line of conveyors, and with two to 
four elevators, so that every pcund of coal 
will be delivered withcut the leasi: hard lebor. 


THE NEW YORK UNITED LABOR PARTY 
GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


What It Did at Its Last Mecting, How I: is 
Made Up and How Its Members Will 
Probably Act Next November. 

The New York county general committee of 
the united labor party met at Claren.ion hall, 
Thursday evening, April 5. The special order 
owas the discussion ofa new constitution for the 
governmentofthe party. Therenort requires 
that applicants shall be citizeus, shall be inac- 
cord with the platform and priuciples of the 
party, and shall not belong to uny other 
political party, organization or club. The first 
amendment offered to the report of the com- 
mittee was to this section, and was “except- 
ing clubs of propaganda, propagating the 
principles of the untted laber party.” 

In the constitution of 1887 there was a 
section which read: 

This party or any member thereof, or any 
candidate or other person acting for any can- 
didate of the united labor party, must not 
have any fusion or dickering with the repub- 
‘ican or democratic, or any ; other parcy, their 
candidates or those’ acting for thein. 

This was the section on which, prior to the 
ast election, members of the socialistic labor 
party were ruled out of the united labor 
party. 

One of the members of the general commit- 
tee discovered that this section had been 
omitted by the committee in its report, and 
upon his announcement of that fact there en- 
sued a vigorous debute. There was a fine dis- 
play of parliamentary tactics, but the feeling 

_was so strong for the section as it was last 
year, that the efforts of the fusionists were 
turned toward making ever so small a breach 
-in it somewhere. 

Johu J. Bealin didn’t know yet that the single 
tux would be the panacea for the evils uuder 
which we suffer. We should confer with our 
brethren cf the west (the union labor parity) 
and try to harmonize our differences. We 
should even so cast our nets as to scoop in the 
socialists (he did not mention them by name), 
for, after all, their theory of the nationaliza- 

‘tion of the machinery of production, as weli 
as the land, might be the panacea we wanted. 

Hie resented the insinuation that the ma- 

chinery of the party was now being coutroiled 

by a clique. 

Williain B. Clarke declared that he had 
the courage of bis cvnvietions. Jt wight be 
necessary to seek-the fricndship of oue “of the 
two great parties. He was a-single tax man 
and « protectionist, and he knew that ic 
order .to continue to occupy that. position one 
of the great parties must be sacriticed. This 
frank utterance of Mr. Clarke produced the 
utmost confusion, and the banging of the 
‘chairman’s g 
description ‘for atime. When quict was re- 
stored, Mr. Clarke proceeded to repeat what. 
he had said in the begianiag, but confusion 
-again broke out, points of order were raised, 
‘and Mr. Clarke sat down. 

John K. Sullivan wanted to hold out an 
olive branch, but James Magee, .rom the 
same district as Mr. Sullivan, said that his 
elub had passed a resolution unanimously. | 
instructing the delezates to vote for the 
adoption of ue section as it stood last year. 

W. J. Gorsuch said he had been listening to 

Less Necessary tor Production. strange leaguage—strange for u meeting of 
Human invention will of course never suc- ie mictaber of ee nal: diabon Bethy. All 
Z. 3 < the theorics of the various poases of the labor 
ceed in rendering kuman labor absolutely {Qn noyvement had been tried, ali tue dogmas of 
unnecessary. A man—or, at least, a boy or | the various labor creeds had’ been tested at 
girl—wiil always be needed torunthemachive. | the organization of this united labor party 
But scarcely a day passes that does not bring | and found deficient. We. had decided, 
announcement of : me new process by which through our representatives, that.at the 
the forces of nature may be harnessed to per- oe of ares ‘s peu ae the 
: eae ee 3 iene present iniquitous system of leyying taxes, 
eae Riioeahia areas Napa hae and we, through our representatives, had de- 
ie ‘ we | cided that relief was unty to be found in the 
ployment of skilled libar. And the sheives singie tax, which, at least, meant freedom. 
of the patent offfce are fast becoming over- 


: . : 3 On that foundation this party wes built, and 
crowded with models of machines devised to | on that foundation it must stand or fall. 


Putrick J. ee gave notice that if the 
united labor part 
the path it had laid out for itsel! he would 
leave if. 
made at this late day a tail for either parcy. 


* ‘Whe Burial ef Moses. 


Cecil Frances Alexander. 

“and He buried him ina valley in the land of Moab, 
over against Beth-peor; but no man kneweth of his 
sepulcher to this day.” 

By Nebo’s lonels y mountain, 
On this sidc Jordan's wave, 

In a vais in the land of Moab, 
There lies a lonely grave; 

And no man knows that sepulcher, 

And no min saw it e’er, 

For the angels of God upturned the sod, 

Aud laid the dead man there. 


That was the grandest funeral 
That ever passed on earth; 
But no man heard the trampling, 
Or saw the train go forth— 
Noiseijessly as the daylight 
Comes back when night is done,. 
And the crimson streaks on ocean's cheek 
Grow into the great sun. 


Noiselessly as the spring time 
Her crown of verdure weaves, 
And al! the trees on all the hills 
Open their thousand leaves; 
So without sound of. music, ated 
Or voice of them thut wep, acrid 
Silently down from the mountain Crowns: “ 
The great procession swept. 


Perchance the bald old eagle, 
On grav Beth-Peor’s height, 
Ont of his lonely evry, 
Looked on the wondrous sight. 
Perchance the Hon stalking, 
Still shuns that hallowed spot, a 
For beast and bird have seen and heard eo 
That which man knoweth not. e 


But when the warrior dieth, 
His comrades in the war, od 
With arms reversed and muffled drum, on 
Follow his funeral car; 
‘They show the banners taken, 
Thev tell his battles won, 
And after him lead his masterless steed 
While peals the minute gun. 


Amid the noblest of the land 
We lay the save to rest, 
And give the bard an honored place, - 
With costly marble drest, 
In the great minster transept” 
‘Where lirhts like glories fall, . 
And the oran rings, and the sweet, ‘choir 
Along the emblazoned wall. 


This was the’ truest warrior 
That ever buckled sward; >. 
This the most gifted poct 
‘That ever breathed a word; 

And never earth's philosopher 
Traced with his golden pen, ; 
On the deathless page, truth half sc 

As he wrote down for men. : 


And hod he not high honor—~ 
The hillside for a pall, 
To lie in state while angels wait 
With stars for tapers tall, 
Anc the dock rock pines, like tossing plumes, 
Over his bier to w ave, . 
And God's own hand in that lonely land, 
To lay him in the grave? 


In that strange grave, without a name, 
Whence his uncoffined clay 
Shall break again, ob, w Suilrous thought! 
Before the Judement day “ 
And stand with glory et around: 
On the hills he never trod, oe ee Phin 
And speak of the strife that won our titer 
With the Incarnate Son of Ged. 


O lorelv grave in Moab's lund! 
O dark Beih-Peor’s hill! 

Speak to these curious hearts of ours, - 
And teaca them to be still. 

God Kath his mysteries cf grace, — 
Ways that we canneut tell; - 

He hides them deep, like the hidden sleep 
Of him he loved so well. 


HOW INVENTION MARCHES ON. 


Economical Proces;es and New Machinery 
Ther Render ituman Fabor Less and 


the unskilled laborer already does for :nere 
subsisteuce waces. 

The new process of weldine metals by 
electricity has already been referred to in 
these columns. Its inventor, Professor Thom- 
son, cluims to have brought it to perfection, 
and if it will do all he asserts it will, many a 
skilled artisan will be forced out of employ- 
ment. 

The invention concists ia the application of 
electricity through copper cotductors, to 
which are attached clamps working by thumb- 
serews. The two pieces of metal to be welded 
arc fastened firmly in the clamps and placed 
close to but not touching each other. A cur- 
rent of electricity is then applied, and when 
the ends of the metal are of proper heat and 
color they are pressed to¢ether with a moder- 
ate pressure. A strong electric current is 
necessary, but only for a short time, as but 
five seconds Were consumed recently in weld- 
ing aniroa bar after the current was applied. 
No chemicals or cther foreign substanee js 
needed, except a little borax tokeep the points 
of contact clean. Pieces of metal welded by 
this process and then tested are found to be 
as strong at the point of union as anywhere 
else. Picces of brass, copper, German silver 
and sicel have beeu welded into one bar, and 
east iron can also be welded. A solid steel 
shaft, one inch in diameter, has becn welded 
in two places so clascly us to render it impos- 
sible to detect the points of joining 

Another revolutionary invention is athe telan- 
tagraph of Professor Flisha Gray. By this in- 
geniousappiication of electricity, the profess- 
or informs us, “yeu can. sit down in your 
office in Chica;ro, take a pencil in your hand, 
write a message to me, and as your pencil 
inoves a pencil here in my iaboratory moves 
Simultaneuvysly and forms the same letters 
and words in tie same way. What you write 
in Chicago is instartly reproduced here in fae 
simile. Vou may w rite fu any iAngua ge; The first are styled “George ineu;” the sec- 
write in short hand if you like; use a code or ond Leve afriendly regard for Blaine, and will 

cipher; - se mautors a fre simile is produced | probably vote for ‘the republican presidentia! 
ee # you Wish to draw a picwure it is the | candidate anyhow, without regard vw what 
same, the picture.is produced here. The two | the united labor party inay do; the third will 
pencils move synchronously and there is no | cact their votes in the air if there is no third 
reason why a circuit of 500 miles cannot be party ticket in the field; the fourth will vote 


werked as easily us one of ten miles. The the way Dr. McGlynn wants them to. 
telantagravh will supplant the telephone for go he 
many purposes, for it will have marked ad- 
vantages over it... How many clerks and 
post office employes will be thrown out of em- 
ployment when the couniry is covered with a 
net of jong distance telantagraphs, and a 
merchant can connect with San Francisco or | organized Tax reform cinb No. 21. M. V. 
New Orleaus at pleasure, it is impossible to | McMahon was chairman and J. F. T. Ivy sec- 
Say. retary. Plans for pushing the work were dis- 

The ordinary every day tin dinner’ pail | cussed. It was decided to hold a meeting in 
laborer is beipg taken care of, teo. dere is | the same hail ever y Friday evening ana to 
President Schenck cf the United States trans- { invite the public to come and ask questions. 
portation company; who announces that he | A circulating library of literature relating to 
has 4 machine for the rapid and economical | the cause is to be established and attractive 
discharge of coal and similar cargoes, Itisa | entertainments will be giver frem time to 
sort of elevator with an endless chain of push | time. 


movements fur honest reform,’ to stund vr 
all with bim.: 


see the day when -the united labor party 
would change its course. 


confusion and exciternent the section of the 
constitution of Is87, with the exception cf the 
three words printed in italics, was: adopted, ‘ 
the understunding being that the omission of: 
‘these words would permit members of the 
socialistic parties to come. in. 

The general committee added, also, . the 
two sections of the laws of. iSsT in regard to 
assessing candidates A motion to adapt tne. 
constitution as a siete was adopted, but. Mr. 
Homilton gave notice that he would move a 
reconsideration at the next meeting. 

in the course of the discussion of the con-. 
stitution several specches were made, which 
came Dear precipituling the tart issue upon 
the cumnmittee, but points of -erder were 
raised in time to avert it. Yet it could be seen 
that, if the least leeway Were given, the dele- 
gates wou'd be ready to discuss the matter 
theroughly. 

The general committee is peculiarly con- 
stituted .just now. Jt can be classitied into 
four grades: (i) Single tax men, with all that 
thal term implies; “2) protectioaists who 
claim to be single tax men—that is to say, 
single tax meu who are at the sume time 
double tax men; (3) the old greenbackers, 
who take a hand in any reform mevenent 
that comes alunz; (4).those who are ia the 
euuse “for the doctor,” as they express it. 


Houston Men at Work. 
Single tax men in Fousion, Tex., are doiug 
good work. Qu March 23 a large number of 
enthusiasts gathered in Wagner’s hall and 


gavel drowned remarks of any. 


y deviated one iota from. 
He had sacrificed. tov much to. be: 


He would call ou the old greeubackers, who, | 
he said, were the backoune of all reccat |. 


Other members of the general corminienee © 
svohe freely and to the point, and after much. 


{os he back of: the house and is im conse- 
Frank Ferrall hoped he w oud never live £9) is at the 3 


| 
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| ieee CONGREGATION. 


REY. HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 
MINISTER. 


——mres 


MASONIC HALL.” 


tection. : : Sixth avenue and Twenty-third street. 

Charles Reade was over six feet in height, hee BE el 
and of splendid physique. He had fine, ex- 
pressive, dark brown eves, which contrasted 
with his silken white hair and flowipg patri- 


archal beurd. 


C. P. Huntington, of Central Pacific noto- 
riety, remarked to a San Francisco reporter 
lately: “] own more lines of railroac in 
America now than any one else, but this is 
because I have never parted with any of mv 
acquisitions.” Mr. Huntineton’s explanation 
is both sir.ple and ingenuous. 


Mr. Rider Haggard says 6f himself: “y 
write my bcoks in the same way tbat people }. 
do any other work—uaarnely, by sticking at 
them. Of course, I first of ‘all evolve a cen- 
trai idea, then I build on that. I am ufraid 
this does not sound ve-rv interesting; but I 
believe that, given certain natural “penden- 
cies of mind, the making o1 books, like every- 
thing clse, becomes a question of taking 
pains and assiduous unsparing labor. 


Mr. Cuninghame Graham, the radical mem- 
ber of parliament who was imprisoned for 
using justifiable vidience at the Trafalgar 
square ineeting last yeur, says in relating ‘his 
prison experience: “Tt was very monotonous 
in the cell when the hours ior work were done. 
But Tread the bible. The part which prisoners 
scem to read most is the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, and on the margin of my_bibie 
some former prisouers had written in blood, 
‘Cheer up, Old Jeremiah, the time will soon 
pass.’ That's what all the poor fellows say. 
We are not allowed to speak, but 2s we pass, 
one says to another, ‘Cheer up, the time will 

soon pass.’ ” 


Walter Besant, explaining why his name 
alone stands on the title age of the English 
edition of the novel “All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men,” says that Rice bad nothing what- 
ever to do With its authorship; that between 
the time Rice fell ill ia January, 1551, and his 
death in April, 1882, ic (Besant) by himcelf 
wrote three stories, “The Captain’s Rcom,” 
“All Sorts and Cc :iditions of Men” and “They 
were Married,” which were published in ac- 

cordance with previous agreement in periodi- 
cals under the ‘irm” name. But when they 
Were to coine out in book form he felt re- 
lieved of all obligation and attached his own 
name, 

In a letter _of resignation from the pres- 
idency of tue First assembly district associa- 
tion and seeretaryship of the executive board 
of the Se Jabor party of Rensselaer 
county, New York, Jcseph C. Roshirt says 
that he does not see how anyone who has 
read President Cleyeland’s message can be 
blind enouch uot te see what course to take. 
In order to introduce the single tax all other 
tuxes must be abolished, and of these the 
tariff tax is the chief one. It is therefcre 
clear that single tax men, to be consistent, 
rust go into the tariff ight, and in his opin- 
ion suould join forces with that party which 
is going our way—the democratic party. 


Papers in Schoharie county, New Yerk, an- 
nounce the death of Renjamin P. Curtis at 
Bienheim, aged ninety-four years. ‘Uncle 
Ben,” as he was called, was an active par- 
ticipant in the anti-rent war of 1845, when a 
jarge part of the residents of Ulster, Green, 
Delaware and Schoharie couaties, living 

under hard leases on the great Tivingston 
tract, arose in flat revelliqn against landlord 
authority. The agitation, beginning with a 
widespread and concerted retusal to pay 
rent, and ending in collisions with efficers of 
the law and bloodshed, finally resuiced in 
legislation beneficial to. the “anti-renters” 
aud the sale of ‘portions of the large tracts of 
land to wiomsoever wished to buy. 


Rev. W. E. Lincoln of Painesville, Ohic, 
writes to say that after mature. consideration, 
he is irmiy opposed to the making of indepen- 
dens nominations. He thinks. that the best 
policy for the single tax men is to eadeavor 
to strengthea the hands of the free traders in 
the democratic party and to support Presi- 
dent Cleveland on the tariff issue. Indeper- 
dent action under prescat circumstances 
would, he thinks, make us practicaily allies of 
monopoly and help keep alive a “robber 
tariff.” The whole protective idea, Mr. Lin- 
coln truly says, is opposed to the idea of tha 
brotherhood and common interests of men, 
which is the essence of Christianity and which 
can aloue coustitute the secure foundation of 
any movement which shali really emancipate 

ndor. 

The Lovdon house which Mr. Gladstone has 
tuken fer the session is in the old Queen 
Aune style, aadihe drawing room windows 
overlook the parade round ou the Welling- 
ton barracks. The entrance hail is square 
aud roomy, paneled as is the staircase with 
fine Chippendale carving, aud lighted by a 
stained glass window. “In it are a few re- 
productions of the Autotype gallery, and a 
large picture of the. entrance. “to Alexandria, 
which must recall! to the ex premier, each 
time he enters the house, one of the mest un- 
pleasing reminiscences of his og pal life. 
The dining room is on the ground floor, and is 
of somewhat resiricted diniensions. "Above 
it is the Lr iue rooin, whichis a lang ras e : GR 
ing room. In one cornes isa portrait of Mr. JG Tourta avenu 
Gladstone, painted by Watts, and in the mid- | BES. ee : 
dle window is placed. Mrs. Gla rdstone’s writ- AMES BUGAN, PRINCLPAL AG 
ing table. Itis shut in by a sereen.on which Lahey vie S$ shoes. 26 BOTW 
hate portraits of her husband and youugest ro eet lect 
Son. The room in which Mr. Gladstone works 
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